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. size of the work,—what the French would call | 40 feet long, rolled at Crewe. There was 
its cadre. Now, we unhesitatingly say that this} one sample that had been twisted cold like 
Ohe D 1 Ide I, is too narrow. We hold it to be impossible to| a ribbon, under the steam-hammer, and 
condense a really interesting and valuable! during a severe frost. According to an ac- 
account of the engineering exhibits of 1862 in| count now before us, the London and North- 
a work of this size. Mr. Clark himself has the} Western Railway have manufactured at their 
same feeling. He says that “with every dispo-| works at Crewe, less than six months ago, 
sition to compress the matter of the volume | upwards of 1,200 of Bessemer rails, and the 
within smaller limits, it has, nevertheless, been | quantity of cross ends amounted to 97 tons. 
extended to nearly one-half more than the space | The engineers of that line have put down 
| originally assigned for it; as it was found that | the steel rail exhibited in 1862, and expect 
EVERAL jyears/these limits could not bo observed without | to be able to send it to an eventual exhibi- 
are now gone by | injuriously curtailing the book. In fact, the|tion of 1872. We also miss an account 
since Mr. D. K. volume might easily and profitably have lof some samples of steel-topped rails exhi- 
Clark published | been extended to double the size.” No doubt | bited by M. Verdié, of Firminy, in France. In 
his admirable it could, but then, tant pis for an author | the Austrian department, again, an excellent 
work on Locomo-| who has to make such an avowal. Then | sample of a chilled crossing, similar to that of 
tive Machinery. | comes the question :—Can one man,—even if he | Mr. Biddell, of Ipswich, was exhibited by Ganz 
There can be no doubt that | be Mr. Clark, and Superintendent of the Western | & Co., of Ofen; but Mr. Clark has not noticed 
this book was the best book | Annex,—write a thorough work on the exhibits of this exhibit. There is a very complete and 
ever written on any form of the quondam Western Annex? We should de- | correct account of the wood-working machinery ; 
the steam engine. Containing | cidedly say, No. Can one man write equally well but with the more progressive makers, such as 
many new views and experi- about railway plant, the rolling stock, and the | Messrs. Worssam & Co., of Chelsea, many of 
ments, filled with very careful | fixed plant of lines ;—on machinery for manufac-| these machines have been already altered in 
descriptions of then existing turing textile fabrics,—spinning and weaving detail from those exhibited in 1862. Mr. Clark, 
and still extant machinery, | cotton, and flax, and silk, and wool;—machine in alluding to Perin’s band-saws, states that 
illustrated with a profusion of woodcuts and tools for working in iron, wood, and other “their introduction into general use in England 
excellent engravings, and the whole text be- materials; machines fur working in paper, | is due to General Tulloch, lately director of the 
ing, as it were, threaded on a careful and stone, and clay, sugar and oil, and in flour; Royal Carriage Department, at Woolwich 
luminous style, this work may be said to have and on machines for brewing? There is no Arsenal,’’ who saw it at work at the Paris Exhi- 
formed an era in the development of the loco- | engineer living who may be said to be equally bition of 1855. “The example set at Woolwich 
motive, and to have been a benefit to the | competent in all the forms of even the steam- | was quickly followed at other wood-working 
profession. It is true that nothing is more | engine alone,—in locomotive, and marine and establishments in various parts of the country, 
revolutionary than science, and more especially | pumping, and stationary engines, and port-/ and hundreds of band-saws were quickly at 
mechanical science,—like the Time of mythology, | able work. Hydraulic machinery, again, has work.” The admirable machines of Messrs. 
the progress of one year perennially devours the | several special developments that form sepa-| Worssam are very carefully described ; and this 
products of the last. Many other engineers | rate classes requiring a life-long study; and is also more or less the case with those of Messrs. 
have, doubtless, assimilated much of the results | then an immense variety of unclassed machinery | Powis * James, of Messrs. Thomas Robinson & 
of this book, and thus fortified, can carry still| was exhibited, some classes of which were Sons, aud Greenwood & Batley, and others. 
further the development of locomotive machi-| entirely novel, and contained within themselves Most mechanics will have a very distinct im- 
nery ; but the book itself will always remain an | the germs of new branches of the engineering | pression of Messrs. Greenwood & Batley’s stand, 
almost imperishable monument to Mr. Clark’s profession. There can be no doubt that the plan which formed a perfect “carnival ” of ingenuity, 
knowledge, talents, and industry. We say | adopted in all the reports on the Exhibition, ex- kept within due bounds by admirable workman- 
almost, for it is the fate of scientific works to | cept Mr. Clark’s,—that, namely, of employing, ship and design. Mr. Clark concludes a notice 
be more or less transitory ; and although, to use | the pens of a number of men of science,—is the | of these machines of such value to the builder, 
the words of Laplace, “a system of the uni-| only one suited to the encyclopedic character of by remarking that the style of wood-working 
verse can only be once discovered,” many of the |the task of describing and, if possible, criti. machinery is being assimilated to that of the best 
labours of Newton himself have already been cising upwards of eleven hundred engines and machine-tools ; the frames are massed into the 
superseded. We shall, however, always feel | machines. It is true that writing about an simplest forms, and the fewest number of pieces, 
grateful to Mr. Clark for his excellent work on/ engine or machine is not so difficult as construct- while each machine is placed on a strong bed- 
Locomotive Machinery, and we can never cease ing it, but we could scarcely expect that even plate. “ The sooner that the common architec- 
to feel respect for his abilities. Such success | Mr. Clark, favoured as he was by his official posi- tural abortions in cast-iron are abandoned, the 
has, however, its own disadvantages. An tion, would be equal to a work demanding such | better it will be for the founder and for the 
author like this raises great expectations when multifarious experience. /machine. The hollow or box system of framing 
he issues a second work under such excellent} In the arrangement of his book, Mr. Clark has | now successfully practised by the machine-tool 
prestige; and he has to in a great measure/| generally followed the classification adopted in makers might be with benefit introduced in 
blame these very expectations if they be not the official catalogue. The first part of this | various ways in wood-working machinery. The 
fulfilled. volume is on railway plant; the second on the | wet or plastic clay machines—in which the clay 
We must confess that his last work has been | manufacture of textile fabrics; the third treats is forced through a die, consolidating it and 
a great disappointment to us. It has disap- |on machine tools; and the last on machinery in shaping it onne the paswege _— of Messrs. 
pointed us in several ways—as to its period of | general. The work contains some 431 wood Clayton & Co., P. Eiets, Page & Co., and 
publication, its size, and its matter. In the first | engravings,—nearly the same in number as the | Sharp & Bulmer, are carefully described. This 
place, as our readers will have seen, we tian! letter-press pages. Many of the wood-cuts have is also the case with the dry-clay or compression 
had long ago occasion to notice several very | appeared before in different works, but this can- machines,—in which the clay is formed in 
excellent reports on the Great Exhibition of| not be said against the thirty-nine excellent moulde,—ol ee of Glaagow ; Bradley & 
1862. We have thus long ago had the English, | lithographs; and among these we may direct | Craven; and Platt, Brothers, & Co. These _ 
the French, and the Belgian official reports, | attention to a series of six, showing the dry clay | are very completely illustrated. There can 
without reckoning the numerous excellent and brick-making machines of Messrs. Platt, | no doubt but that the wet-clay machines, ee 
desultory accounts that have appeared in our Brothers, & Co., of Oldham. : fe by compression, are as yet the most myy 
pages and in those of our contemporaries. Why, | The plan carried out by Mr. Clark in this and we have seen the machines of Cage: 05 
by this time, as we know to be the fact in several | work has been to treat fully and critically on the | in particular, in successful working trim in 
| departments in which he has a thorough expe- | several distant parts of Europe. 
‘rience, and to confine himself to somewhat| In the account of the ice-making machines of 
point, however, may be said to be the business | meagre descriptions of the exhibits out of his | M. Carré, Mr. Clark has — - _—* 
of the readers or purchasers, many of whom, | special scope. The accounts of the railway plant dioptric water-gauge glass es na on Be * 
for aught we know, might still delight in a full, and of the steam-engines are thus very valuable, | machines, and also es oO , —_ " 
careful, and correct record, in the English lan-| and almost unique ; but, except in two other par-| steam boilers. The glass is — ro 
guage, of the engineering department of the | ticular cases that appear to concern himself per- breakage by means ofa brass — t is —_ 
Exhibition of 1862. The other point, which/| sonally, Mr. Clark keeps in the main to the réle| is furnished with sets of holes —~ oe 
more closely concerns Mr. Clark himself, is the | of description only. The most important im- | other, and the difference of refraction sere 
provement in permanent way is clearly the ap- the water and the glass causes the circular holes 


| 
* “The Exhibited Machinery of 1862: aCyclo ouet the | plication of steel rails. Mr. Clark does not so in the level of the water to arpa as = ae 
Se Ce OE Tek ON tote ste 20h strictly confine himself to the Western Annex, with its major axis in the same ine ~, i “ 
of the Western Annex, ee omg Exhibition, 1962 but that he might have alluded to the Bes-| vertical axis of the tube. The glass is thus pro- 
pt a ee ee semer steel rails. Mr. Bessemer sent a rail | tected, and its indications are clearer. 
: | 
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The Exhibited Machinery of 1862.* 


instances, many of the exhibits are already 
superseded by improved contrivances. This 
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As we have stated, the notice on the steam 
engines exhibited is very interesting and valu- 
able. This portion is supplemented by a lengthy 
note referring to acontestation about the scientific 
priority between Mr. Clark himself and Mr. Z. 
Colburn, as to the origination of a new explanation 
of boiler explosions. The explanation is of great 
interest, and its more extensive propagation 
would probably result in the saving of many 
lives and of much property.* It is not, perhaps, 
so generally known as it ought to be, that at 
least 100 lives and many thousands’ worth of 
property are annually lost in England alone 
through boiler explosions. The theory is here 
neatly stated as follows: “Explosions are pro- 


| of taking the useful effect of hydraulic appa- 
| ratus,—would demand an essay on indicating 
| engines,—a choice by ourselves of one amongst 


|the multitudinous formule for calculating the | 


| flow of water over weirs,—and, let us add, asa 


| winding up, a little discussion on the genus | 
irritabile vatum. Mr. Clark found that the | 
useful work done by Appold’s pump was 73°74 | 


| per cent. of the indicator power exerted by the 
| engine, and that of Messrs. Gwynne’s pump to be 
‘only 56} per cent. of the indicator horse power. 

Mr. Colburn found that Appold’s pump gave 


67°68 per cent. of useful effect, while that of 


Messrs. Gwynne gave no less than 83°18 per cent. 
M. Tresea and General Morin, on the other 


| GLASS PAINTING, ANCIENT AND 
| MODERN.* 


A PRUDENT device is very commonly practised 
| by writers of modern history,—stopping short 
}at the chapter in which their own contempo- 
raries would come upon the scene. I must beg 
to be allowed to hedge myself within the borders 
of a similar prudence. I have been asked to 
| give a critical lecture on the exhibition which is 
| now open within these walls ; but it would be so 
| very much like having gentlemen glass-painters 
up one by one to say their catechisms, or to 
answer to the charges brought against them, 
that I could not be guilty either of such imper- 
tinence or such presumption on the part of an 
amateur. I must, therefore, content myself, and 
you, if possible, by a general review of the past 


bably in many cases preceded by ruptures. Cir- | hand, found that “the pump with curved vanes | and present of the art of the glass-painter. 


cumstances determine whether a rupture shall | of Mr. Appold, when it is submerged in the lower 
be followed by anexplosion. Perhaps the occur- |tank, and is driven at the proper speed due to 
rence of an explosion, in ordinary cases, mainly | the height of ascension of the water, gives a 
depends upon the locality of the rupture under | useful effect of from 0°65 to 0°70 per cent. of the | 


We appear to be at the beginning of a great 


| revival of this art. The demand for painted 
| windows is enough to satisfy the most commer- 
| cial manufacturers of them, and to drive into a 


water or above water. If under water, water 
only is expelled, causing very little enlargement 
of volume, reduction of pressure, or internal 


commotion, and therefore unlikely to incur | 


explosion. If, on the contrary, the rupture 


takes place above water, steam issues with the | 
enormous velocity due greatly to its comparative | 


|motive power.” Eleven experiments, made in 
| 1859, by the same distinguished experimentalist, 
}on a pump of Messrs. Gwynne, gave an average 
of useful effect of 0°337 of the motive power. 
All these results are discordant enough, and 
when our space allows, we may return to the 
subject. 


lightness and its tension, 1,800 to 2,000 feet; Im an account of Herr Krupp of Essen’s 
per second, which, of course, would cause the |Temarkable stand, Mr. Clark mentions that 
evacuation of the steam-room of an ordinary |“ M. Krupp is erecting large rolling-mills for 
boiler instantaneously through a very small | ™aking cast-stcel plates and rails, with a steam- 
opening, and therefore an instant fall of pres-|egine of 2,000 horse-power. He hopes to roll 
sure, and an instant generation of steam, and | Plates sufficiently large to form locomotive 
the projection of water and steam at the rate of | boilers from a single sheet of metal, with a single 
many hundred feet per second within the | TW of rivets, with roll of 15 feet in length, 
boiler.” Mr. Clark then hastens to state that | #!so armour-plates 1 foot thick.” 

“this new theory of the violence of poiler| It would be an immense benefit to the occu- 
explosions, which may be called the “ projectile | piers of small workshops if our gas and water 
theory,” was first broached by the author in 1859, | ™ains could be utilized, not merely as sources of 
and published by him in the Mechanics’ Maga- | light and water supply, but also as supplies of mo- 
zine for February 10, 1860. Nowit really would | tive power. The solution of the mechanical prob- 
be a matter of serene indifference to us who first | !em of cheaply delivering one or two or three horse 
broached the new explanation, but having care- POWer to small workshop engines may be said to 
fully examined the question, we feel bound to | 2!most possess a domestic interest. It is stated 
state that Mr. Clark is, mildly epeaking, quite | that Mr. Schiele, of Manchester, has succeeded in 
mistaken in his assumption. Any question of | making a very small and compact high-pressure 
priority of discovery is simply and purely a/ ‘urbine, for such household purposes as, for in- 
question of priority of publication. Starting | Stance, blowing organs. It was hoped that the 
from this universally received test —acknow- | air or caloric engines, several of which were 
ledged as the only one by the scientific men | hibited, could be applied in this way. Up to 


of all nations ever since there was such a| ‘be present, these engines do not seem to have | 


thing as science—the question is very simple. made much progress in England, but appear 


On the one hand is the little note of a few |'™more successful abroad. Ericsson of New York, | 
lines of Mr. Clark; on the other an elaborate | Neill of London, Dennison of Rhode Island, U.S., | 


pamphlet by Mr. Colburn.t The first was! and Schwarzkopff of Berlin, each sent an engine 
published in February; its only idea is an| of this kind. It appears that the Reading Iron- 
assimilation of the explosion of a boiler to that | Works Company are now making some of Lenoir’s 
of, say, a loaded mortar filled with small shot— | gas-engines, one of which was exhibited in the 


the particles of water taking the function of the French department of the Annex. Its appear- 
bullets. This idea, whether it be right or | #2°° ¥48 that of a horizontal steam-engine with 
wrong, is a mere fraction in the explanation two slide valve boxes. The art and air were 
published in March by Mr. Colburn in his pam- | exploded at each end of the cylinder by means 
phlet. We have thus Mr. Clark’s small note in | of the electric spark from a Ruhenkorff coil. 
one scale of the balance, and Mr. Z. Colburn’s | Lenoir’s engine is stated to consume 90 cubic 
book in the other. Any one who chooses can | feet of gas per horse-power per hour. Another 
read Mr. Colburn’s pamphlet for himself, and | $48-engine, exhibited by Mr. C. W. Siemens, 
whatever he may otherwise think of the con-|W°!d probably consume much less gas, from 
troversy, he can scarcely come to any other | being provided with a regenerator. There can 
conclusion than that Mr. Colburn has received | be no doubt that the manufacturer who can put 
very considerable provocation. jan engine in the market, suitable for cases 

In the midst of the article on hydraulic ma- where, say, a couple of horse-power are required— 
chinery is inserted another long note, as full of | ved intervals, and in clitentions where steam ond 
explosive materials as any gun-cartridge. The | ite pressure are inepplicable—would meet — 
question is again a point of dispute between | * great demand. Perhaps electro-magnetism 
Messrs. Clark and Colburn, but it is this time on | ™@Y Yet solve the problem. Amongst the pereraaet 
the relative efficiency of the centrifugal pumps | W°Tk, Mr. Clark directs attention to a ship's 


of Messrs. Appold and Messrs. Gwynne respec- 
tively. To enter in the least into the question 
would, amongst other little things, require from 
us an examination into the best means gencrally 





* We have lately used this explanation in the course of 
ax account of the explosion of an engine on the Metropo- 
litan Railway. 

+ “* Steam Boiler Explosions,” By Zerah Colburn. 
London; John Weale. 1860. 


engines, exhibited by Chaplin & Co., and pro- 
vided with apparatus for winding, cooking, and 
distilling, in combination—and a very curious 
combination indeed. The great merit of this 
work is its being probably the most correct and 
compact list of the exhibits in the Western Annex 
of 1862, and there can be no doubt that it will 
be useful as a work of reference to engineers, 
and to the former exhibiters. 

} 





| fever those few real artists (and to their honour, 
| be it said, that there are such) who have devoted 
| their talents to this beautiful form of art. This 
‘demand is made by people of all ranks, and for 
every conceivable purpose. Its application, too, 
| is as various as good or bad taste can suggest, 
| from the windows recalling the deeds of charity 
/of saints and martyrs, jit memorials to the good 
| and benevolent of our own days, down to the 
unfit and unseemly use of a fine Early English 
| window in one of the stateliest abbeys in Eng- 
land, filled with the most claborate thirteenth 
| century ornamentation, as a framework to nine- 
| teenth century medallions of railway trains and 
| railway bridges, &c., &c., and a perfect galaxy of 
| life-size portraits of great engineers, Sir Chris- 
| topher Wren, Telford, Stephenson, and others, 
in no way to the honour of God or reverence for 
the associations of the place, but to the honour 
‘and glory of the march of modern intellect. 
This demand for painted glass amounts at 
present to a sort of public passion. There is, 
| unhappily, very little method in this madness. 
| Glass is wanted, and glass is supplied; but the 
/buyer has very little judgment, the producer 
| very little money: so the balance is rapidly 
|struck between them, though, perhaps, not 
always so rapidly settled. Time, too, is made 
an element in the bargain; and the work which 
professes to be one of fine art is valued less by 
its merit than by its measurement. Such has 
been the indiscriminate demand and supply of 
this beautiful material up to the present time ; 
but the more cultivated taste and knowledge of 
our day is, however, beginning to act upon it. 
People are beginning to recognise the fact that 
the eye must be educated to judge of beauty, as 
| much as the mind to appreciate its excellence ; 
| that individual fancy is not the test of art ; that 
genius in the artist, no less than judgment in his 
critic, can only be perfected by care, by study, 
and by work. 

It was but half a century ago that painted 
glass seemed to have been consigned to the 
tender mercies of respectable plumbers! Church 
architecture had reached that pure and perfect 
chastity which ignores all ornament. The win- 
dows, which were the eyes of the buildings, were 
just allowed a line of label over them by way of 
architectural eyebrows. Those windows ad- 
mitted the light of heaven, to the satisfaction of 
the blindest inhabitant, and to agony of all 
the rest. If the respectable plumber who had 
supplied the glass had happened to be of an 
imaginative turn of mind, he would probably 
have fringed his work with a border of pale lilac- 
coloured quarries, alternating with equally pale 
orange, with all the severe purity of that clas- 
sical age. There was little edification to be got 
out of them, but some amusement. The land- 
scape was clearly seen through them, and at 
moments of wandering thoughts, the congrega- 
tion occupied themselves with lilac, oak trees, 
and orange elms. The storied pane and dim 
religious light existed in poetry alone, and not in 
churches. But, indeed, there was a very dim 
religious light everywhere at that time; and as 
for storied panes, the Puritans had taken them 
to destroy all that they could reach of what was 
worth seeing or having in the material fabric of 
the church. The troubles on the Continent at 
the beginning of this century were the cause of 
many works of various arts being brought into 
England. The feeling of the time was little in 
harmony with matters of that kind. A few 





* By Mr. T. Gambier Parry. Read at the South 
Kensington Museum, on Monday, July 4th, 
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amateurs collected what was brought to England, 
and became the centres of little coteries, where 
art subjects made the bond of union. The 
painted glass which, with many other things, 
became the objects of a novel interest, was prin- 
cipally of a late style. Its gemlike beauty and 
bold design gave the cue to those who had a 
heart to get rid of plumbers. The first difficulty 
was to get the materials. The only glass to be 
got was that violet and yellow stuff at the 
plumber’s, some ruby glass very like sealing-wax, 
and some very deep blue, principally used for 
the old fashioned finger-glasses on dessert-tables, 
all equally hopeless and impossible for any art 
purposes. However, a beginning was made with 
these. The grandly coloured bits of old picture 
glass which had been brought from the Conti- 
nent were very much to the revivers of the art 
what Sir J. Reynolds’s lectures were to the 
students of the Academy. The effects of a full- 
blown art were put before their eyes, but the 
lessons of first schooling were not to be got from 
them. They were put to mathematics before 
they had begun arithmetic. 

Tho art deducible from those late specimens 
was a kind of liberty-of-conscience art. There 
was no principle whatever to be got out of them. 
The wretched glass-painters of those days began 
to find that it was a worthless liberty to do merely 
what was right in their own eyes. The public 
was beginning to open theirs—uninstructed eyes 
they were ; but here and there over the country, 
in byways and outlying village churches, where 
the sacrilegious hand of the fanatic had not 
found its way, and in some more important 
buildings,—cathedrals, abbeys, where the very 


quantity of beautiful works had tired out the | 
hand of the destroyer ;—in such places and by | 


such occasions as these, there was just enough 
left here and there about the country to leave 
an effect upon people’s eyes, which they used in 
destructive comparison with the weak and washy 
productions of their own time. Up to those 
days there had been for long time past a perfect 
stagnation of public taste. As for drawing and 
knowledge of the human figure, people had even 
lost the knowledge of their own drawing; and 
ladies tied their waists where no waists ever 
were created ; and gentlemen, blind to what good 
points they possessed, powdered their hair, and 
loaded their throats with yards of cloth, and 
finished themselves off behind and below with 
tails and continuations of the most unnatural 
construction. Those were the halcyon days of 
glorious independence of all taste. But what | 
was to be done? Painted windows were to be | 
produced. How? Things were growing serious. | 
There was nothing to be got out of the external 

appearance of the men and women of the period, 

and the grand old bits of foreign glass and 
of what still remained in England could not be | 
followed, because the materials uscd in one could 
not be got for money, and the technical refine- | 
ment of the other had long ago been forgotten. 

But there was a decided stir beginning in 
that great stagnation. The art of painting glass 
had never entirely died out. A few men, un- 
known to fame, but in whom the fire of the old | 
arts still smouldered, had persisted in making | 
scraps of fine coloured glass for their own use ; | 
but the only art for them to follow, which the | 
public was then admiring, was of the late 
Flemish and northern schools, and could give 
them no good grounding in their art, such as the 
glass in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, which | 
is a grand specimen of the art at a stage in its | 
overgrown development that could offer him no 
model to begin from; and such, too, as the glass 
in Fairford Church, in Gloucestershire, which is 
magnificent in the sensuous element of colours, 
but coarse and vulgar in the extreme in the 
higher artistic qualities of drawing and com- 
position. 

The early glass-painters of our days had small | 
chance. They were themselves untutored in 
art. They were anxious to gain the public 
favour. The public—that bugbear of all genius— 
was the son of the public of the eighteenth 
century, and the grandson of the public of the 
seventeenth century,—a vigorous public, but | 
born of a stolid parentage, with material tastes | 
and blunt manners, and little or no time or care | 
for the finer arts of peace. Early in this cen- 
tury the world was in a perfect turmoil all round | 
the equator. A few quiet spirits, finer than the | 
rest, were the sparks which wandered about the | 
dying embers of our national arts. Architecture, | 
that centre and nucleus of them all, was in| 
abeyance. Birmingham was in the ascendant. | 
To judge from the decorative works of that day, | 


| 
the ideal of beauty must have been an egg. Every- | 


' 





{ 





thing was either ovate or oval. Nothing was 
tolerated but what savoured of Greece or Rome, 
or eggs. All responsibility for beauty was 
thrown upon the shoulders of the Classics; and 
they were very broad, for classical designs were 
mainly a matter of measurement. There needed 
to be no invention with them, because all their 





proportions were fixed by rule. Exceedingly 
beautiful those proportions were—most pure and 
refined. The result of those rules had been 
devised by men of wondrous genius in ages long 
gone by, and under a climate and circumstances | 
the perfect opposite of our own. Our people felt 
safe in copying them with the utmost com- 
placency. But people are troubled with hearts 
as well as eyes. They soon began to feel the 
dreariness of an art which had been thrust upon 
them, foreign in its origin, foreign in its cha- 
| racter, and foreign both in place and purpose to 
| which it had been brought. They were bound 
jto admire it, but they could not care for it. 
| There was nothing in a Greek temple that could 
;mect the requirements of a northern people. 
| True Classic art is most beautiful; but there is 
| some other quality required in art besides that. 
| Our people became conscious of that want. All 
|that was thrust upon them at every corner 
| neither attracted their sense nor engaged their 
|sympathy. It might be unanswerably correct, 
but was most desperately uninteresting. There 
| was nothing of home in it. Do what they might 
| with it, let the basement be of British granite, 
the superstructure of British marble, the carving 
\of British stone, the beams of British oak; 
| nothing to bring it to a British heart. It might 
command intellectual love ; heart love—none. 
With peace restored at home, and leisure to 
return to the arts of peace, the relics of old days 











art. The processes, the theory, the rationale of 
art need to be analyzed before the mind can 
digest them. Imitation is not base, except in 
this, that it is the very base of all success. The 
most heaven-born genius must first have learnt 
to spell. England did not stand alone in diffi- 
culty. In Germany the art was taken up with 
spirit ; but the old examples were too soon cast 
aside. The reasons of their beauty, the nature 
of their materials, the very alphabet of the 
future language was neglected. Their only real 
success has been in an art unsuited to the large 
scale of windows, in the beautiful cabinet exam- 
ples of enamel-painted glass, principally of 
copies of old pictures of their own school. Their 
merit is in technical dexterity, no more. For 
the high purposes of an independent art such 
works are but hindrances, influential only for 
bad. I know nothing more futile, more unhappy, 
in matters of taste, than the attempts to mimic 
the productions of one art by the processes of 
another. The attempt to reproduce in glass the 
works of the oil or fresco painter might be made 
in a modest admiration of the great works of 
other men; but, as sach, could only be allowed as 
an honourable plea in the pursuits to which an 
amateur might consecrate his intellectual lei- 
sure—but no further. Glass-painting is no mere 
supplement to any other art. It has an indi- 
viduality all its own, it will stand or fall on its 
own merits, and for them it need not fear. The 
Germans have been among its most unfaithful 
followers. In other styles of art, their painters 
are not strong colourists. It is strange that 
this should be so, for as a nation they are the 
greatest of musicians, and music is essentially 
the art of colour; but their painters, with rare 
exception, do not share in this great gift. It 














and old things at home, of home history, home 


was, therefore, not unnatural that in an art of 









romance, home devotion, soon began to touch| which colour is the great characteristic, they 
people to the quick, and to engage a warmth of | should fail to seize the true ideal: they failed even 
cordial affection which all the elevations from | to perceive the true properties of their material. 
Athens and the copies from Spalato and Corinth | Regardless of the principles of old art, on which 
could never command. 'the whole excellence of their masterpieces 

Among the relics of our national arts none | depends, they formed a dull ideal of their own,— 
engaged a more general attention than those | they went to work on glass as if it were canvas,— 
associated with our national architecture, and | they worked as if they were afraid of it: they 
pre-eminently that of painted glass. It was/coated it with enamel, they did all that was 
valuable for its heraldry, its costume, its legends ; | possible to get rid of it, they reduced it to the 
but some loved it for its beauty, and caught the | condition of transparent calico, and then painted 


| sance were unhappily no artists. They floundered 


| of the old work and the poverty of the new grew 


first glimpse of the refinement of its art, which | 
for centuries had shared in the contempt of all 
things Gothic. 

People had been taught to look at everything | 
through Palladian spectacles. All avenues to | 
really national taste had long been closed. This 
country had been overwhelmed by three centn- | 
ries of invasions, — religious invasion of the 
old form of faith; democratic invasion of the 
old forms of Government; invasion of Dutch 


|arts and notions, with a Dutch king and Dutch 


nobility; union with Scotland, royalty from 
Hanover, and all the foreign influence which 


|refugees for religion, refugees for politics, and 


all that the novel interests of our growing foreign 


| connexionships, commerce, colonies, and con- 
| quests could produce on the manners and habits 


of our people ;—till we had well nigh lost the 
recollections of our old nationality, and worked 
at things with new notions, and looked at them 
with new eyes. 

This was the spirit in which the nineteenth | 
century began. But things began to settle 
down. People began to yearn for something of 
theirown. The old national arts were revived 
with all the interest of novelty. Their very 
principles had been forgotten. Italian fiddlers, | 
French cooks, Flemish painters, and Dutch 
architects, had put out all memory of them. | 
But they were to live and flourish again. We) 
are to-day engaged upon one of them. The 
first glass-painters of this modern Renais- | 
about in a perfect mosaic of difficulties. They | 
were staggered by multiplicity of styles; they | 
had no good art in themselves, no good materials 
in their workshops. There seemed to be no 
standard of excellence: there was no standard | 
of public taste. The contrast between the vigour | 


more and more painful; the old savoured of art, 
the new only savoured of the shop. The glass | 
nishing it, would not make it deep and rich; it 
only made it bilious. What was to be egork 
cessity which drove them to it will be hereafter 
traced the cause of the pre-eminence which I 
the most laborious is the very foundation for all 
hope o 


was thin, the colour poor. Smearing it, var-| 
To imitate? Yes, to imitate—and to the ne- 
firmly believe our artists will attain. Imitation | 

f ultimate success in the education of all 





of true art in glass can best be learnt. 


upon it, but with the veriest abuse of glass. 
Brilliant glancing jewelry of glass, such as in 


| the days of Gothic art filled their cathedral 


windows with a glory as yet unrivalled, and in 
those wondrous days of Italy, now 300 years ago, 
blazed and sparkled with a reckless brilliancy,— 
with such as this, this genuine use of glass, 
our modern Germans have no sympathy,—at 
least, if we are to judge them by their works. 

It is hard and thankless work to try to make 
people see what they cannot see. In matters of 
this kind they are in general satisfied if only 
they find things what Irish people call “ pretty.” 
There is little or no perception of aptitude and 
inaptitude in works of art. If glass be made to 
look like calico, or calico made to look like glass, 
who cares ? 

In modern Italian glass there is very much 
the same error. But then the Italian is essentially 
a colourist. In glass, however, he, like the 
German, has begun at the wrong end. The 
Italians never had much sympathy with northern 
art. They rather affected to despise their 
Gothic neighbours; they ignored those schools 
of art which had covered walls with paintings 
and windows with storied glass,—schools marked 
with all the individuality of national character 
well nigh a hundred years before Giotto dipped 
his first brush in colour. And now, too, in their 
attempt to revive glass-painting, they ignore 
those schools again from which the first lessons 
They 
have missed, too, those identical principles even 
when displayed in their own glorious Cinque- 
cento windows, the principles of translucent 
colour. They have rather gone in for a style of 
art more suited to paper than to glass. They 
have produced some designs tempered with 
great refinement, and they have transferred 
these designs to glass. But why toglass? Why 
to great sheets of fragile glass, toned down with 
dense enamel, worked and laboured at till all 
glass was lost sight of, changed, got rid of, 
treated just as oiled cardboard might have been 
treated, and with precisely the same result? 
Again, we look in vain for the glancing jewelry 
of glass: instead of it we find pictures which, 
in treatment, texture, and effect, resemble pre- 
cisely large coloured lithographs varnished into 
transparency—labour misapplied and misplaced 
—one, indeed, in which I admire the frequent 
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beauty and merit of design, and delicate execu- | means of their extreme ductility. Many materials 
tion; but itis not the art of glass. Refinement | are described as used in Roman windows, such 
and tenderness are merits indeed; but they/|as tale and alabaster, as well as glass. The 
become morbid and vicious when they occupy | Japanese used the same expedients, and in addi- 
exclusively the heart and hand of an artist, | tionto them large transparent shells. St. Wilfrid 
leaving no room for other qualities, such as|of York describes church windows in his time 
vigour and decision, which, even by mere con-| (seventh century) as filled with transparent 
trast, would have added to their charms. Why | stones. The rareness of glass in windows would 
are the glories of old glass at Florence and/ be inferred from the very few notices of it by 
Venice, at Chartres and Bourges, passed by, rich | two such writers as Philo and Lactantius, who 
as they are with every lesson which a glass-| refer so intimately to the habits and usages of 
painter need learn, examples which illustrate the | their times. 
entire powers of the art, and its scale complete! The earliest pictorial use of coloured glass was 
from gorgeousness to solemnity ? Let those old | in the tesserse of the mosaics; and it is by no 
works be equalled first before they are improved | means improbable that glass-coated materials, 
upon. | and glass itself, in flat sheets, were used in the 
In France and in Belgium the revival of this! polychrome decoration of walls. The earliest 
art has been carried on in much the same feeling | examples of any designs on perfectly transparent 
as in England. The principle that has appeared | glass that I can find are those of figures of the 
to be a guide to the best men in these countries | Early Byzantine school, made in gold coated 
has been to keep one hand stretched out behind | upon glass. 
with firm grasp upon the past while the other| There appears no good reason to believe, as is 
was stretched out toward the future. They took common by writers of the history of the art, | 
no heed of the taunts about copying,—they knew that the great church of St. Sophia, of the sixth 
that they were but working out great secrets of century, in Constantinople, had coloured glass in 
past excellence for the ground-work of theirown. its windows. Procopius’s description, from which 
There has been, indeed, a most mean and miser- | it has been rather wilfully deduced that they 
able copyism carried on by men who could do no were so, would rather lead to the opposite con- 





better, and throngh their ill doing the reproach clusion. He says that “such was the amount of 
has been misapplied to all. But better men knew light poured into the temple, that the light of | 
all the while what they were about,—they knew day itself seemed to take its very origin within | 
well what was good, what bad, in the works they it;” the pith of the text being in the words | 
studied,—what was the matrix, what was the “ tanta est effuse lucis copia,”—words which he 
gem. If in the Gothic art of France and Eng- | would hardly have applied to the mellowing, | 
land figures were painted in ignorance of ana- | modifying influence of the coloured glass of that 
tomy, and architecture in ignorance of perspec- | period. But a contemporary writer seems to 
tive, what matter? You might as well look for | explain this magnificent effect by saying that | 
“ photography” in a Johnson’s Dictionary as for “the walls sparkled with golden vitreous tes- | 
the rulcs of the Academy in a Gothic window. | serxe,”—*tesselis vitreis inauratis fulgent,’—than 
No, the grand old fellows of those times did their | which it would be impossible to conceive a more | 
best. They felt with poetry, and they worked | gorgeous effect. 
with earnestness ; but, what is more to our pur-| That the glass early used in windows was of a, 
pose now, they had a most thorough knowledge soft refractive kind, rather than perfectly imper- 
of the use of glass,—that is the lesson we have | ceptible, as our transparent glass is, may be in- 
to learn from them. We may draw better; our ferred from Procopius’s. description, “ vitreis 
technicality and science may be greater. How oculata fenestris vaga lua laquearia sine sole | 
could it be otherwise, when each generation does | micat.” But the way was being fast prepared 
but light its lamp from the one that has gone for coloured glass in windows. The use of tes-_ 
before? But they unluckily let the lamp of sere in mosaics on walls and floors was the) 
glass go out. So we, to light our own, must natural suggestion for a similar use of coloured | 
reach still farther back to the old lamp of our glass in windows, from the first moment that | 
forefathers, which is bright and glowing still. a perfectly translucent quality of it was made. 
The revival of this art on such right principle | Figure subjects had been common in mosaics, | 
as this gives, not hopes only, but confidence in | why not, then, in coloured window glass ? Thus | 
ultimate success. One may grieve at the atro- it may naturally have begun; but the earliest | 
cities which have filled cathedral and other positive information I can find of coloured glass 
windows with disgrace; but there have been being used in windows is of Prudentius’s notice | 
some grand things done. Nothing but a sense | of it in the basilica of St. Paul, at Rome, in the | 
that it would be invidious prevents me from fourth century. We next hear of it at a church | 
naming them. /at Lyons, in the fifth century, and that the) 
If there has been one fault more prominent coloured glass there was arranged in patterns. | 
than another, it has been that both the artists |The next in point of time distinctly spoken of | 
and the public have thought too much about; are the windows of St. Fortunat, Bishop of 
the painting, too little about the glass. And Poictiers, in the sixth century; and, in the same | 
the result has been in too many cases that glass-| century, the introduction of it in a church at | 
painters have consecrated works to the genius Tours by St. Gregory ; sothat, by that time, the | 
of the arts which ought rather to have been | use of it had spread commonly, and to a great 
consigned to the simpler genius of the pestle distance. But in England we had not been so 
and mortar. 'fortunate. St. Wilfred, in the seventh century, 
Of the early history of the art very little is | laments that makers of coloured glass were not 
known. There appears no reason for supposing then found in England, so he went to France in 
that coloured glass was used in windows before search of them. In the next century, the 
the Christian era. The early Egyptian and eighth, we find Pope Leo III. filling the apse 
Greek coloured glass, so far as we can acquaint | windows of the Lateran church with coloured 
ourselves, was but semi-transparent, commonly | glass, in the year 795 (“ Fenestras de apsidd in 
used for coating earthenware and in making vitro diversis coloribus conclusit.’’—Anastasius, 
small ornamental vessels. Somebody has lately History of Leo III.) ; but up to this time we hear 
taken out in England a patent for glass coffins. | nothing definitely of painting upon glass. 
He must have a very high opinion of his friends. | After all the pains which antiquarians have 
The Egyptians had already made glass coffins bestowed on the research, it does not appear that 
between 200 and 300 B.C. There are some in | any account of figure subjects can be traced with | 
the British Museum. There were very few any reliable authority earlier than the middle of | 
colours made in glass in those times, but a good the eleventh century, and the example cited is | 
many varieties of their tints. A good red is not | the subject of the “ Mystery of St. Paschasius,” 
to be found. There are tints of deep and pale | in a window of a church at Dijon, mentioned by 
blue, ochre and straw colour, browns and greens. |the historian of the monastery of St. Benigne, 
About Greek glass windows before our era little | A.D. 1052. The French king Charles le Chauve 
or nothing is known ; what is described has no| was the first great patron of glass-painters. 
analogy to our system of flat sheets set in frames. | Soon after his time the art became universal. 
That glass was used in windows at about the | The treatise of Theophilus, of about that period, 
beginning of our era, we know from Pompeii. | describes almost every process necessary for a 
But we have no trace of coloured glass used for | complete window, with the whole detail of its 
the purpose. This is all the more strange, be- | design, and colouring of patterns, figures, and 
cause of Pliny’s expression about glass, that | draperies, so that it is impossible not to infer 
“nulla est materia sequatior aut picture accom- | that an art so complete as he describes it must, 
modatior” (Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvi. § 67), which | to have attained such completeness, have been 
sounds like a reference to pictures on glass. I practised long before, although we may find no 
conceive that in reality it refers only to what we | written account of it, and all that actually re- 
find in the bottles and vases of glass of his time, | mains to us is in pieces coloured separately and 
namely, the use of many coloured pieces twisted or | inlaid, as in vitreous enamels, mosaics, and in- 


of gems on bookbinding, church vessels, rings, 
and so forth. At about this time glass-painting 
became a very distinguished profession. It was 
honoured by privileges and dignities at Venice, 
and in Normandy by the semi-noble distinction 
of a title, that of “Gentlemen Glaziers.” In 
those “dark ages,” those benighted Gothic 
times when Christian art first sprang forth in 
all its freshness and beauty, schools of art were 
founded in religious establishments; and the 
artists of those times, trained in the whole range 
of education then open to them, appear to have 
practised all the arts of design connected with 
architecture, — that wall-painting, designs for 
sculpture, illumination, and glass were followed 
equally by the same persons—rather a broad 
hint to those modern “ gentlemen glaziers ” who 
go on turning out painted windows, and do not 


| appear to possess so much knowledge of draw- 


ing, nor of the principle of ornamentation, as 
many a poor mechanic who has been for a couple 
of years a pupil in a good Government school of 
design.* 








THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE 
DISPUTED THAMES EMBANKMENT 
CONTRACT. 


In the committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into the best means of dis- 
posing of the metropolitan sewage, the question 
of the contracts recently arose. 

The first witness called was Mr. Ridley, who 
complained that, while the Metropolitan Board 
of Works invited tenders for the execution of 
that work under certain conditions, those whose 
tenders had been ultimately accepted were 
allowed to go on with the work in opposition to 
the terms of it. By the terms of the contract it 
was required to fill up the space behind the em- 
bankment with Thames gravel; but in the face 
of this agreement common rubbish and rubble 


‘had been used; and, instead of paying for 
‘Thames sand, the contractor had actually re- 


ceived 9d. or 6d. per load from persons who 
wanted to shoot their rubbish on the embank- 
ment works. When witness sent in his tender 
for the embankment works it was at first ac- 
cepted ; but afterwards, on some question being 
raised as to the sufficiency of his sureties for the 
due execution of the works, he offered to place 
the full amount in cash at once in the hands of 
the bankers. 

Mr. Roche, member of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, was examined; and he said Mr. Rid- 
ley’s tender was accepted, and the Board were 
satisfied with it until they received the report 
of Mr. Bazalgette, who stated that hee would 
not be responsible for these works being properly 
carried out if Mr. Ridley were the contractor. 
Messrs. Bakers’ was the second lowest tender to 
Mr. Ridley ; but they required in their contract 
that an arbitration clause should be inserted ; 
and the Board were of opinion that this would 
give Messrs. Baker an unfair advantage over 
other contractors. The Board did not think it 
wise to re-advertise, because, as the engineer’s 
estimate had become known, they would have 
had to receive much higher tenders than those 
which had been sent in in ignorance of the en- 
gineer’s estimate. It is usual in contracts made 
by the War Office to have inserted an arbitration 
clause, and many contractors refuse to accept a 
tender unless the arbitration clause be inserted in 
the contract. The absence of an arbitration 
clause tended to raise the price of the work, as 
it placed absolute power in the hands of the 
engineer, and he was the sole arbitrator as to 
the way in which the work should be done. 
Architects generally considered it right and pro- 
per that an arbitration clause should be inserted 
in all contracts, and he was not aware that en- 
gineers universally were opposed to it. The 
want of an arbitration clause diminishes the 
number of persons applying; for instance, 
Messrs. Baker and Messrs. Lawrence will not 
send in tenders unless there is an arbitration 
clause in the contract. The engineer of the 
Board did not agree to a limited arbitration 
clause, that was in respect to extras. Had the 
Board rejected all the tenders and advertised for 
fresh ones, inserting the arbitration clause, he 
believed that a tender would have been sent in 
of a lower amount than that of Mr. Furness, 
which was accepted. He believed the refusal of 
Mr. Ridley’s tender was detrimental to the in- 
terests of the ratepayers. 

Mr. Nicholay, another member of the Metro- 








drawn out, and worked into all kinds of forms by | crusted ornaments, or bits of glass, in imitation 


* To be continued, 
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politan Board of Works, said he believed the | 
rejection of Mr. Ridley’s tender was unfair to | 


that contractor and injurious to the interests of | 
the ratepayers. Why that tender was not ac- | 
cepted was a problem yet remaining to be | 
solved. The tender was not accepted by a ma- | 
jority of the members. The Board had a profes- 
sional adviser (their engineer), and they were | 
guided by his opinion. It was his impression 
that Mr. Ridley’s tender was rejected in conse- 
quence of Mr. Bazalgette’s representation. It 
was not at that time known that Mr. Bazalgette 
was to receive 11,0001. in respect to Mr. Fur- 
ness’s Odessa contract. He refused to sign the 
report of the committee of the Board acquitting 
Mr. Bazalgette; and he said he would rather 
have his right hand cut off than sign it. As 
regarded the Odessa contract he believed the 
ratepayers would be delighted if the subject were 
inquired into by some impartial tribunal. He 
thought the arbitration clause ought to be intro- 
duced, for without it, if the engineer chose, he 
might ruin any contractor. The absence of the 
arbitration clause shut out some of the most 
eminent contractors in London. He had not 
heard before that Mr. Furness, instead of filling 
up behind the embankment with sand, was | 
allowing rubble and rubbish to be shot there, for 
which he received 6d. and 9d. a load. The en- 
gineer had never reported on this to the Board. 
He believed the object of requiring the use of | 
Thames gravel was to deepen the river, as well | 
as to put a solid material behind the embank- 
ment. 

Mr. Bazalgette was called, and wished to enter 
into some explanations, upon which the chair- 
man ordered the room to be cleared ; and, on the 
re-admission of the public, he said that Mr. 
Bazalgette would be at liberty to put im any 
statement in writing on a future occasion. 

On Monday, Mr. John Thwaites was examined 
on the same points. It does not seem clear to 
‘as that the committee are not going out of their 
province. 








THE GRAVE OF THE LATE SIR CHARLES 
BARRY, ARCHITECT. 


A MEMORIAL brass has recently been placed in 
the nave of Westminster Abbey, by the family of | 
the late Sir Charles Barry, over the position of | 
his coffin, and close to the grave of the late 
Robert Stephenson. It has been made by 
Messrs. Hardman, and consists of a large 
floriated cross let into a slab of black marble, | 
about 12 feet by 5 feet, with an inscription | 
round the outside of the slab and at the foot of | 
the cross. Two tablets are introduced into the | 
design, one giving the elevation of the Victoria | 
Tower, and the other a plan of the New Palace | 
at Westminster. 

The inscription at the foot of the cross is as 
follows :—“ Sacred to the memory of Sir Charles 
Barry, Knight, R.A., F.R.S., &c., architect of the 
New Palace at Westminster, and other buildings, 
who died 12th of May, A.D. 1860, aged 64 
years, and lies buried beneath this brass.” 

The following text is also inscribed round the 
outside of the marble slab :—“ Whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men ; 
for so ye serve the Lord Christ.” —Col. iii. 23, 24. 











A NATIONAL PALACE OF ART. 


THE national taste for art has extended itself 
80 rapidly among all classes during the last 
twenty years, as to be become almost a national 
characteristic. The culture and development of 
a taste for the fine arts, and the development of 
the power of critical appreciation of the works 
of various classes of art, bid fair to become 
ne parts of even an ordinary education. 
It is true that the age of the virtuoso, of con- 
noisseurship, and of dilettanteism has passed 
away, but a more genuine and manly apprecia- 
tion of art has taken the place of those hot- 
house growths of aristocratic taste and refine- 
ment. A truly national taste for art has in fact 
so widely manifested itself, and taken root so 
deeply, that the time present has become neither 
more nor less than a true golden age for artists. 
If any one doubt the truth of this assertion, let 
him go to any one of the artistic exhibitions now 
open, from that of the Royal Academy to the 
most unpretending of these annual displays, and 
he will find almost every picture of the slightest 
merit sold. At the exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, always one of the 





| a new one of higher character. 


'the scheme should consist in “abandoning the | 


strikingly the case ; for, not only are all the good brick, mortar, 

pictures disposed of, but all the indifferent ones | sideration the absolutely necessary finishing, 

have also met with purchasers, and, with very | and leaving entirely out of the question all deco- 
| 


and plaster style, taking into con- 


few exceptions, the bad ones have likewise found | rations of a monumental character. Such a 
their amateurs; a fact which induced a visitor | building would, in short, merely provide first-rate 
to say, on a recent occasion, that the taste for! warehousing room for our national collection of 
bad pictures appeared to be becoming a positive | pictures; and this, according to Mr. Cowper’s 
mania; the explanation of the seeming paradox | own showing, would, at their present rate of 
being, simply, that the supply of good pictures | increase, only accommodate them for ten years. 
is not equal to the demand; and impatient pur-; But then, Mr. Cowper continued, “ if it were 
chasers, who cannot get good ones, are content| desirable to have an architectural erection, it 
to get bad ones rather than have none at all;| might be substituted for the buildings of Bur- 
for to buy one or two new pictures once or-twice | lington House.” Now, all this patching and 
a year has become almost as necessary a sign of | pottering is utterly beneath English dignity, and 
respectability as the ordering of one or two new | quite at variance with the national longings on 
coats. This = a taste for modern | ba ee, which are, there can be no doubt, in 
paintings is but a part of the vast increase in | favour o nding sufficient money to insure 
the national appreciation of art in general; not | the patie ge nme | a building as hall be, in 
only on account of the charm of its refining | the words of Lord Broughton’s commission 
influences, and its power of awakening a (referred to by Mr. oy “worthy of the 
wider sense of intellectual pleasure, such as | British people, and which would do honour to 
can emanate from no other source, but as a|the age, and command universal admiration.” 
striking evidence of our national dignity and | Such a view as that can only be carried out by 
high civilization, and as a prolific means of|a bold and radically original proposition; and 
national wealth and an undeniable signet-stamp | such a one would receive the approbation of 
of our high standing among the most advanced | Parliament and of the people, and the erection 
nations of Europe. It is in considerations of | of a palace of art worthy of the nation be ren- 
— bane cern we —_ = _ — ey on — a — of yer. oer ge pat ae 
which of late years, from time to time, has in-/| such an object in view, and the apparent cer- 
duced our Government to bring forward scheme | tainty of its being nobly carried out, Sahaed 
after scheme for the improvement and extension | by trammels and prejudices, no reasonable sum 
of our national picture gallery, or the erection of | would be grudged for the purpose. But the 
whole scheme, as well as the building itself, must 
Sufficient time has now elapsed since the | be rendered truly national. i 
promulgation of the last of these propositions; And now it is time to say something of the 
(that of Mr. Cowper, which was both introduced | character, of the various purposes, of the extent, 
and defeated on the 7th of last month) toenableus and also of the site of such a palace of art as the 
coolly to refer to a few of its defects. After all| one proposed. The national palace of art which 
the official and parliamentary discussions on the the people of this country are looking forward to, 
subject that have already taken place, it ap-|and which they will not hesitate to pay for 
pears somewhat extraordinary that the gist of splendidly so — as they oe’ — oe 
good security for obtaining the thing they 
whole of the building in Trafalgar-square to the | require, must be simply magnificent, both in 
Royal Academy,” and building a new National | dimensions, design, and purpose. John Bull is 
Gallery on part of the site of Burlington House! no longer content to warehouse his treasures, he 
It would seem to any one bestowing a little seri- | is determined that the casket shall be worthy of 
ous thought on the subject that, granting the | the jewel. He will, he says, have a palace for 
separation of the Royal Academy and National | them, instead of a shed. 
Gallery to have become necessary on the ground; The present Emperor of the French, in com- 
of the absolute necessity for increased accom- | pleting the Louvre, has converted it into a vast 
modation for the latter, the best of the two sites | palace of art,—and the palace is worthy of its 
should be at once conceded to the National Gal- | precious contents. It is a —~ rpg architec- 
lery ; and there cannot be a doubt about the | tural work, open as it may be, and is, to artistic 
mond site of the two named being that which criticism, on many accounts; but, on the whole, 
forms the north side of Trafalgar-square : there- | it is such a national monument as cannot, at 
fore, if advisable to remove either institution to | present, be matched in the world. Nevertheless, 
Burlington House, undoubtedly the Royal Aca-| we do not woe a copy of the ee far from 
demy should be the one soremoved. Mr. Cowper, | it ; and many of our cleverest architects appear 
in oie to enlist national ambition and pride on | sadly wanting in national feeling in art when 
his side of the question, first alluded to words they allow themselves to be carried away by the 
forming part of a resolution to the ee ee — ve ae pemaee ae a ore of Ba 
the proposed building for the new National | style of that great work may be imi » me: 
Gallery should aaa +l — of a ser we be no ye ewes Nea of ~ o—_- 
le, which would command universal admira- | cen uvre, Or 0 e noble museum of Berlin, 
and do honour to the age.” But, after this| or of the lesser beauties of the celebrated art 
exordium, the speaker next endeavoured to enlist | galleries of Munich. We want something na- 
the sympathies of the rigid economists, and pro- | tional, something entirely our own, and yet 
to do the thing cheap. His proposed | which shall be fully equal in its own national 
building was to occupy the whole of the pre- character to the Louvre itself, or any other rival 
sent garden of Burlington House, being about | building ; equal in grandeur of dimensions, equal 
an acre and a half, and forming half the extent | in eee of — = epson any of — 
of the entire site. Mr. Cowper proposed to erect | tion, and more than equal in special fitness for its 
on that acre and a half "dhe-very baat aay destined pereess. — that ha — —s 
in Europe”! And for what price? Why, for | art-talent in abundance equal to the task, 1 
the a snm of 152,0001.! The best building properly appealed to, there cannot be the slight- 
in Europe thus proposed to be built was to/ est doubt. The originality, boldness, and national 
consist all of one floor,” and to be lighted from | character of much of our new street architecture, 
thetop. The galleries thus suggested were to be where no committees of virtuosi have interfered 
three in number, parallel to each other, and to | to dictate style, or encumber the designer with 
be crossed by three other similar galleries. | objections, or, worse still, suggestions, are suffi- 
“The effect produced by that means would, - porate _— — cette nae 
hought, be ve d.” But is it not self- ent of high order and national char: 
por that Meg Al. cy group of galleries of one} to the task in question, whenever it shall be 
story, the lowness of the elevation would alone | called upon to execute it. E 
prevent their external aspect from presenting an| As to the site, that of Trafalgar-square is un- 
effect of any importance, as they would not be | doubtedly the best available one ; but then there 
much more than half the height of the present | must be a clearance to make more room. The 
National Gallery, which has been so abundantly | barracks and the workhouse, and something 
abused for its want of sufficient elevation, aa — must eer in + 4 of dng ag 
ical defect being the only cogent reason, till | building; and to the west, as far ay- 
aeons for oer Aone 4 i National Gal-| market, there must also be a clear space, —— 
lery at all. What, then, could be the chain of| would not be very costly, inasmuch as the 
reason which could lead to a proposition for | frontages only are of high value, while the re- 
erecting a building much lower than the old one, | modelling of the wretched property in = 
so well abused for its lowness? Was it intended | rear would almost pay for itself. as — 
to remedy the external defect by the splendour | costly part of the clearance eg “ = 
of the interiors? Why, the mere building of | of the “ Middle-row of the west, the bloc 
three galleries, each 200 feet long, as proposed, | of houses standing between Pall-mall East 
d crossed by three other galleries of similar | and Cockspur-street. These clearances made, 
ai i : if| which, with the exception of the last named, 
dimensions, would cost nearly all the money if| which, wi Pp 








most charming of the season, this is most 


substantially done, even in the plainest possible | would be repaid in the shape of the high value 
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beauty and merit of design, and delicate execu- ' means of their extreme ductility. Many materials 
tion; but it is not the art of glass. Refinement | are described as used in Roman windows, such 
and tenderness are merits indeed; but they/as tale and alabaster, as well as glass. The 
become morbid and vicious when they occupy | Japanese used the same expedients, and in addi- 
exclusively the heart and hand of an artist, | tion to them large transparent shells. St. Wilfrid 
leaving no room for other qualities, such as|of York describes church windows in his time 
vigour and decision, which, even by mere con-| (seventh century) as filled with transparent 
trast, would have added to their charms. Why stones. The rareness of glass in windows would 
are the glories of old glass at Florence and be inferred from the very few notices of it by 
Venice, at Chartres and Bourges, passed by, rich | two such writers as Philo and Lactantius, who 


of gems on bookbinding, church vessels, rings, 
and so forth. At about this time glass-painting 
became a very distinguished profession. It was 
honoured by privileges and dignities at Venice, 
and in Normandy by the semi-noble distinction 
of a title, that of “Gentlemen Glaziers.” In 
those “dark ages,” those benighted Gothic 
times when Christian art first sprang forth in 
all its freshness and beauty, schools of art were 
founded in religious establishments; and the 
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as they are with every lesson which a glass-| refer so intimately to the habits and usages of 


painter need learn, examples which illustrate the 


entire powers of the art, and its scale complete | 


from gorgeousness to solemnity ? Let those old 
works be equalled first before they are improved 
upon. 

In France and in Belgium the revival of this 
art has been carried on in much the same feeling 
as in England. The principle that has appeared 
to be a guide to the best men in these countries 
has been to keep one hand stretched out behind 
with firm grasp upon the past while the other 
was stretched out toward the future. They took 
no heed of the taunts about copying,—they knew 
that they were but working out great secrets of 
past excellence for the ground-work of their own. 
There has been, indeed, a most mean and miser- 
able copyism carried on by men who could do no 
better, and through their ill doing the reproach 
has been misapplied to all. But better men knew 
all the while what they were about,—they knew 
well what was good, what bad, in the works they 
studied,—what was the matrix, what was the 
gem. If in the Gothic art of France and Eng- 
land figures were painted in ignorance of ana- 
tomy, and architecture in ignorance of perspec- 
tive, what matter? You might as well look for 
* photography” in a Johnson’s Dictionary as for 
the rules of the Academy in a Gothic window. 
No, the grand old fellows of those times did their 
best. They felt with poetry, and they worked 


with earnestness ; but, what is more to our pur- | 


pose now, they had a most thorough knowledge 
of the use of glass,—that is the lesson we have 
to learn from them. We may draw better; our 
technicality and science may be greater. How 
could it be otherwise, when each generation does 
but light its lamp from the one that has gone 
before? But they unluckily let the lamp of 
glass go out. So we, to light our own, must 
reach still farther back to the old lamp of our 
forefathers, which is bright and glowing still. 

The revival of this art on such right principle 
as this gives, not hopes only, but confidence in 
ultimate success. One may grieve at the atro- 
cities which have filled cathedral and other 
windows with disgrace; but there have been 
some grand things done. Nothing but a sense 
that it would be invidious prevents me from 
naming them. 

If there has been one fault more prominent 
than another, it has been that both the artists 
and tle public have thought too much about 
the painting, too little about the glass. And 
the result has been in too many cases that glass- 
painters have consecrated works to the genius 
of the arts which ought rather to have been 
consigned to the simpler genius of the pestle 
and mortar. 

Of the early history of the art very little is 
known. There appears no reason for supposing 
that coloured glass was used in windows before 
the Christian era. The early Egyptian and 
Greek coloured glass, so far as we can acquaint 
ourselves, was but semi-transparent, commonly 
used for coating earthenware and in making 
small ornamental vessels. Somebody has lately 
taken out in England a patent for glass coffins. 
He must have a very high opinion of his friends. 
The Egyptians had already made glass coffins 
between 200 and 300 B.C. There are some in 
the British Museum. There were very few 
colours made in glass in those times, but a good 


their times. 

The earliest pictorial use of coloured glass was 
in the tesserse of the mosaics; and it is by no 
|means improbable that glass-coated materials, 
| and glass itself, in flat sheets, were used in the 
| polychrome decoration of walls. The earliest 


/ examples of any designs on perfectly transparent | 
glass that I can find are those of figures of the | 
Early Byzantine school, made in gold coated | 


upon glass. 

There appears no good reason to believe, as is 
common by writers of the history of the art, 
that the great church of St. Sophia, of the sixth 
century, in Constantinople, had coloured glass in 
its windows. Procopius’s description, from which 
it has been rather wilfully deduced that they 
were so, would rather lead to the opposite con- 
clusion. He says that “such was the amount of 
light poured into the temple, that the light of 


artists of those times, trained in the whole range 
of education then open to them, appear to have 
practised all the arts of design connected with 
architecture, —that wall-painting, designs for 
sculpture, illumination, and glass were followed 
equally by the same persons—rather a broad 
hint to those modern “ gentlemen glaziers ” who 
go on turning out painted windows, and do not 
appear to possess so much knowledge of draw- 
ing, nor of the principle of ornamentation, as 
many a poor mechanic who has been for a couple 
of years a pupil in a good Government school of 
design.* 











THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE 
DISPUTED THAMES EMBANKMENT 
CONTRACT. 


In the committee of the House of Commons 





day itself seemed to take its very origin within | appointed to inquire into the best means of dis- 
it ;” the pith of the text being in the words posing of the metropolitan sewage, the question 
“ tanta est effuse lucis copia,’—words which he | of the contracts recently arose. 

would hardly have applied to the mellowing,| The first witness called was Mr. Ridley, who 
| modifying influence of the coloured giass of that complained that, while the Metropolitan Board 
period. But a contemporary writer seems to | of Works invited tenders for the execution of 
explain this magnificent effect by saying that | that work under certain conditions, those whose 
“the walls sparkled with golden vitreous tes-| tenders had been ultimately accepted were 
sere,” —tesselis vitreis inauratis fulgent,’—than | allowed to go on with the work in opposition to 
which it would be impossible to conceive a more | the terms of it. By the terms of the contract it 
gorgeous effect. | was required to fill up the space behind the em- 


That the glass early used in windows was of a 
soft refractive kind, rather than perfectly imper- 
ceptible, as our transparent glass is, may be in- 
ferred from Procopius’s. description, “ vitreis 
oculata fenestris vaga lux laquearia sine sole 

‘micat.” But the way was being fast prepared 
for coloured glass in windows. The use of tes- 


'bankment with Thames gravel; but in the face 
‘of this agreement common rubbish and rubble 
had been used; and, instead of paying for 
'Thames sand, the contractor had actually re- 
‘ceived 9d. or 6d. per load from persons who 
| wanted to shoot their rubbish on the embank- 
'ment works. When witness sent in his tender 


serso in mosaics on walls and floors was the for the embankment works it was at first ac- 
natural suggestion for a similar use of coloured | cepted ; but afterwards, on some question being 
glass in windows, from the first moment that | raised as to the sufficiency of his sureties for the 
‘a perfectly translucent quality of it was made. | due execution of the works, he offered to place 
Figure subjects had been common in mosaics, the full amount in cash at once in the hands of 


_why not, then, in coloured window glass? Thus_ 
it may naturally have begun; but the earliest | 
positive information I can find of coloured glass 
being used in windows is of Prudentius’s notice | 
| of it in the basilica of St. Paul, at Rome, in the | 
| fourth century. We next hear of it at a church | 
at Lyons, in the fifth century, and that the 
coloured glass there was arranged in patterns. | 
|The next in point of time distinctly spoken of | 
;are the windows of St. Fortunat, Bishop of 
Poictiers, in the sixth century; and, in the same | 
century, the introduction of it in a church at | 
Tours by St. Gregory ; sothat, by that time, the | 
use of it had spread commonly, and to a great | 
distance. But in England we had not been so 
fortunate. St. Wilfred, in the seventh century, 
laments that makers of coloured glass were not 
| then found in England, so he went to France in 
search of them. In the next century, the 
_eighth, we find Pope Leo III. filling the apse 
| windows of the Lateran church with coloured 
glass, in the year 795 (“ Fenestras de apsidd in 
vitro diversis coloribus conclusit.’’—Anastasius, 
| History of Leo III.); but up to this time we hear 
nothing definitely of painting upon glass. 
| After all the pains which antiquarians have 
| bestowed on the research, it does not appear that 
any account of figure subjects can be traced with | 
any reliable authority earlier than the middle of 
the eleventh century, and the example cited is 


many varieties of their tints. A good red is not | the subject of the “ Mystery of St. Paschasius,” 
to be found. There are tints of deep and pale | in a window of a church at Dijon, mentioned by 
blue, ochre and straw colour, browns and greens. | the historian of the monastery of St. Benigne, 
About Greek glass windows before our era little | A.D. 1052. The French king Charles le Chauve 


or nothing is known; what is described has no 
analogy to our system of flat sheets set in frames. 
That glass was used in windows at about the 


|was the first great patron of glass-painters. 
Soon after his time the art became universal. 
The treatise of Theophilus, of about that period, 





beginning of our era, we know from Pompeii. | describes almost every process necessary for a 
But we have no trace of coloured glass used for | complete window, with the whole detail of its 
the purpose. This is all the more strange, be- | design, and colouring of patterns, figures, and 
cause of Pliny’s expression about glass, that | draperies, so that it is impossible not to infer 
“nulla est materia sequatior aut picture accom- | that an art so complete as he describes it must, 
modatior” (Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvi. § 67), which |to have attained such completeness, have been 
sounds like a reference to pictures on glass. I | practised long before, although we may find no 
conceive that in reality it refers only to what we | written account of it, and all that actually re- 
find in the bottles and vases of glass of his time, | mains to us is in pieces coloured separately and 
namely, the use of many coloured pieces twisted or | inlaid, as in vitreous enamels, mosaics, and in- 








drawn out, and worked into all kinds of forms by | crusted ornaments, or bits of glass, in imitation 





the bankers. 

Mr. Roche, member of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, was examined; and he said Mr. Rid- 
ley’s tender was accepted, and the Board were 
satisfied with it until they received the report 
of Mr. Bazalgette, who stated that hee would 
not be responsible for these works being properly 
carried out if Mr. Ridley were the contractor. 
Messrs. Bakers’ was the second lowest tender to 
Mr. Ridley ; but they required in their contract 
that an arbitration clause should be inserted ; 
and the Board were of opinion that this would 
give Messrs. Baker an unfair advantage over 
other contractors. The Board did not think it 
wise to re-advertise, because, as the engineer’s 
estimate had become known, they would have 
had to receive much higher tenders than those 
which had been sent in in ignorance of the en- 
gineer’s estimate. It is usual in contracts made 
by the War Office to have inserted an arbitration 
clause, and many contractors refuse to accept a 
tender unless the arbitration clause be inserted in 
the contract. The absence of an arbitration 
clause tended to raise the price of the work, as 
it placed absolute power in the hands of the 
engineer, and he was the sole arbitrator as to 
the way in which the work should be done. 
Architects generally considered it right and pro- 
per that an arbitration clause should be inserted 
in all contracts, and he was not aware that en- 
gineers universally were opposed to it. The 
want of an arbitration clause diminishes the 
number of persons applying; for instance, 
Messrs. Baker and Messrs. Lawrence will not 
send in tenders unless there is an arbitration 
clause in the contract. The engineer of the 
Board did not agree to a limited arbitration 
clause, that was in respect to extras. Had the 
Board rejected all the tenders and advertised for 
fresh ones, inserting the arbitration clause, he 
believed that a tender would have been sent in 
of a lower amount than that of Mr. Furness, 
which was accepted. He believed the refusal of 
Mr. Ridley’s tender was detrimental to the in- 
terests of the ratepayers. 

Mr. Nicholay, another member of the Metro- 





* To be continued, 
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politan Board of Works, said he believed the | strikingly the case ; for, not only are all the good brick, mortar, and plaster style, taking into con- 


rejection of Mr. Ridley’s tender was unfair to | pictures disposed of, but all the indifferent ones | 
that contractor and injurious to the interests of | have also met with purchasers, and, with very 
the ratepayers. Why that tender was not ac- | few exceptions, the bad ones have likewise found 
cepted was a problem yet remaining to be | their amateurs; a fact which induced a visitor 
solved. The tender was not accepted by a ma-| to say, on a recent occasion, that the taste for 
jority of the members. The Board had a profes- bad pictures appeared to be becoming a positive 
sional adviser (their engineer), and they were | mania; the explanation of the seeming paradox 


| 


sideration the absolutely necessary finishing, 
and leaving entirely out of the question all deco- 
rations of a monumental character. Such a 
building would, in short, merely provide first-rate 
warehousing room for our national collection of 
pictures; and this, according to Mr. Cowper’s 
own showing, would, at their present rate of 





guided by his opinion. It was his impression | being, simply, that the supply of good pictures | increase, only accommodate them for ten years. 


that Mr. Ridley’s tender was rejected in conse- 
quence of Mr. Bazalgette’s representation. It 
was not at that time known that Mr. Bazalgette 
was to receive 11,0001. in respect to Mr. Fur- 
ness’s Odessa contract. He refused to sign the 
report of the committee of the Board acquitting 
Mr. Bazalgette; and he said he would rather 
have his right hand cut off than sign it. As 
regarded the Odessa contract he believed the 
ratepayers would be delighted if the subject were 
inquired into by some impartial tribunal. He 
thought the arbitration clause ought to be intro- 
duced, for without it, if the engineer chose, he 
might ruin any contractor. The absence of the 
arbitration clause shut out some of the most 
eminent contractors in London. He had not 
heard before that Mr. Furness, instead of filling 





up behind the embankment with sand, was 
allowing rubble and rubbish to be shot there, for 
which he received 6d. and 9d. a load. The en- 
gineer had never reported on this to the Board. | 
He believed the object of requiring the use of | 
Thames gravel was to deepen the river, as well | 
as to put a solid material behind the embank- 
ment. 

Mr. Bazalgette was called, and wished to enter 
into some explanations, upon which the chair- 
man ordered the room to be cleared ; and, on the 
re-admission of the public, he said that Mr. 
Bazalgette would be at liberty to put in any 
statement in writing on a future occasion. 

On Monday, Mr. John Thwaites was examined 
on the same points. It does not seem clear to | 
‘us that the committee are not going out of their 
province. 








THE GRAVE OF THE LATE SIR CHARLES 
BARRY, ARCHITECT. 





A MEMORIAL brass has recently been placed in 
the nave of Westminster Abbey, by the family of | 
the late Sir Charles Barry, over the position of | 
his coffin, and close to the grave of the late | 
Robert Stephenson. It has been made by| 
Messrs. Hardman, and consists of a large| 
floriated cross let into a slab of black marble, | 
about 12 feet by 5 feet, with an inscription | 
round the outside of the slab and at the foot of 
the cross. Two tablets are introduced into the | 
design, one giving the elevation of the Victoria | 
Tower, and the other a plan of the New Palace | 
at Westminster. 


The inscription at the foot of the cross is as | 
follows :—“ Sacred to the memory of Sir Charles | 


Barry, Knight, R.A., F.R.S., &c., architect of the 
New Palace at Westminster, and other buildings, 
who died 12th of May, A.D. 1860, aged 64 
years, and lies buried beneath this brass.” 

The following text is also inscribed round the | 
outside of the marble slab :—‘ Whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men ; 
for so ye serve the Lord Christ.” —Col. iii. 23, 24. 











A NATIONAL PALACE OF ART. 


THE national taste for art has extended itself 
0 rapidly among all classes during the last 
twenty years, as to be become almost a national 
characteristic. The culture and development of | 
a taste for the fine arts, and the development of 
the power of critical appreciation of the works 
of various classes of art, bid fair to become 





necessary parts of even an ordinary education. | 


is not equal to the demand; and impatient pur-| But then, Mr. Cowper continued, “ if it wera 
chasers, who cannot get good ones, are content | desirable to have an architectural erection, it 
to get bad ones rather than have none at all;| might be substituted for the buildings of Bur- 
for to buy one or two new pictures once or.twice | lington House.” Now, all this patching and 
a year has become almost as necessary a sign of | pottering is utterly beneath English dignity, and 
respectability as the ordering of one or two new | quite at variance with the national longings on 
— This —-, mr _ for modern Jeo weary. — are, there can be no doubt, in 
paintings is but a p of the vast increase in | favour of spending sufficient money to insure 
the national appreciation of art in general; not the erection of such a building as shall be, in 
only on account of the charm of its refining|the words of Lord Broughton’s commission 
influences, and its power of awakening a (referred to by Mr. Geteat “worthy of the 
wider sense of intellectual pleasure, such as | British people, and which would do honour to 
can emanate from no other source, but as a/the age, and command universal admiration.” 
striking evidence of our national dignity and Such a view as that can only be carried out by 
high civilization, and as a prolific means of|a bold and radically original proposition; and 
national wealth and an undeniable signet-stamp | such a one would receive the approbation of 
of our high standing among the most advanced | Parliament and of the people, and the erection 
nations of Europe. It is in considerations of | of a palace of art worthy of the nation be ren- 
this kind that we may seek for the incentive | dered a matter of comparative certainty. With 
which of late years, from time to time, has in-/| such an object in view, and the apparent cer- 
duced our Government to bring forward scheme | tainty of its being nobly carried out, unshackled 
after scheme for the improvement and extension | by trammels and prejudices, no reasonable sum 
of our national picture gallery, or the erection of would be grudged for the purpose. But the 
a new one of higher character. whole scheme, as well as the building itself, must 
Sufficient time has now elapsed since the | be rendered truly national. 
promulgation of the last of these propositions; And now it is time to say something of the 
(that of Mr. Cowper, which was both introduced | character, of the various purposes, of the extent, 
and defeated on the 7th of last month) toenableus and also of the site of such a palace of art as the 
rem sor rest a 98 of its espn magn = cos ator lo aii — ~ art bpm 
eo and parliamentary discussions on the | the people of this country are looking forw 0, 
subject that have already taken place, it ap-| and which they will not hesitate to pay for 
pears somewhat extraordinary that the gist of | splendidly so soon as they see anything like 
the scheme should consist in “ abandoning the | good security for obtaining the thing they 
whole of the building in Trafalgar-square to the | require, must be simply magnificent, both in 
Royal Academy,” and building a new National | dimensions, design, and purpose. John Ball is 
Gallery on part of the site of Burlington House ! | no longer content to warehouse his treasures, he 
It would seem to any one bestowing a little seri- is determined that the casket shall be worthy of 
ous thought on the subject that, granting the | the jewel. He will, he says, have a palace for 
separation of the Royal Academy and National | them, instead of a shed. 
Gallery to have become necessary on the ground| The present Emperor of the French, in com- 
of the absolute necessity for increased accom- | pleting the Louvre, has converted it into a vast 
modation for the latter, the best of the two sites | palace of art,—and the palace is worthy of its 
should be at once conceded to the National Gal-| precious contents. It is a truly noble architec- 
lery ; and there cannot be a doubt about the | tural work, open as it may be, and is, to artistic 
best site of the two named being that which | criticism, on many accounts; but, on the whole, 
forms the north side of Trafalgar-square : there- | it is such a national monument as cannot, at 
fore, if advisable to remove either institution to present, be matched in the world. Nevertheless, 
Burlington House, undoubtedly the Royal Aca- | we do not desire a copy of the Louvre: far from 
demy should be the one soremoved. Mr. Cowper, it ; and many of our cleverest architects appear 
in order to enlist national ambition and pride on | sadly wanting in national feeling in art when 
his side of the question, first alluded to words | they allow themselves to be carried away by the 
forming part of a resolution to the effect that fatal ease with which the sey eee of = 
the proposed building for the new National | style of that great work may be imitated. No: 
Gallery should be “one worthy of the British | we want no reproduction, either of the magni- 
ple, which would command universal admira- cent Louvre, or of the noble museum of Berlin, 








| tion, and do honour to the age.” But, after this | or of the lesser beauties of the celebrated art 


exordium, the speaker next endeavoured to enlist galleries of Munich. We want something na- 
the sympathies of the rigid economists, and pro- | tional, something entirely our own, and yet 

to do the thing cheap. His proposed | which shall be fully equal in its own national 
building was to occupy the whole of the pre- character to the Louvre itself, or any other rival 
sent garden of Burlington House, being about | building; equal in grandeur of dimensions, equal 
an acre and a half, and forming half the extent | in richness of design, in copiousness of decora- 
of the entiresite. Mr. Cowper proposed to erect | tion, and more than equal in special fitness for its 
on that acre and a half “the very best building | destined purpose. And that we have national 
in Europe”! And for what price? Why, for | art-talent in abundance equal to the task, if 
the small snm of 152,0001.!_ The best building properly appealed to, there cannot be the slight- 
in Europe thus proposed to be built was to| est doubt. The originality, boldness, and national 
“ consist all of one floor,” and to be lighted from | character of much of our new street architecture, 
thetop. The galleries thus suggested were to be | where no committees of virtuosi have interfered 
three in number, parallel to each other, and to | to dictate style, or encumber the designer with 
be crossed by three other similar galleries. | objections, or, worse still, suggestions, are suffi- 
“The effect produced by that means would, he cient to prove that there exists architectural 
thought, be very grand.” But is it not self- | talent of high order and national character equal 
evident that in such a group of galleries of one|to the task in question, whenever it shall be 
story, the lowness of the elevation would alone | called upon to execute it. 


It is true that the age of the virtuoso, of con- | prevent their external aspect from presenting an} As to the site, that of Trafalgar-square is un- 


noisseurship, and of dilettanteism has passed 
away, but a more genuine and manly apprecia- 
tion of art has taken the place of those hot- 
house growths of aristocratic taste and refine- 
ment. A truly national taste for art has in fact 
so widely manifested itself, and taken root so 
deeply, that the time present has become neither | 
more nor less than a true golden age for artists. 
If any one doubt the truth of this assertion, let 
him go to any one of the artistic exhibitions now 
open, from that of the Royal Academy to the 
most unpretending of these annual displays, and 
he will find almost every picture of the slightest 
merit sold. At the exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, always one of the 
most charming of the season, this is most 





effect of any importance, as they would not be | doubtedly the best available one ; but then there 
much more than half the height of the present | must be a clearance to make more room. The 
National Gallery, which has been so abundantly | barracks and the workhouse, and something 
abused for its want of sufficient elevation, that | more, must disappear in the rear of the present 


radical defect being the only cogent reason, till 
quite recently, for erecting a new National Gal- 
lery at all. What, then, could be the chain of 
reason which could lead to a proposition for 
erecting a building much lower than the old one, 
so well abused for its lowness? Was it intended 
to remedy the external defect by the splendour 
of the interiors? Why, the mere building of 
three galleries, each 200 feet long, as proposed, 
and crossed by three other galleries of similar 
dimensions, would cost nearly all the money if 
| substantially done, even in the plainest possible 


| building; and to the west, as far as the Hay- 
market, there must also be a clear space, which 
would not be very costly, inasmuch as the 
frontages only are of high value, while the re- 
modelling of the wretched property in their 
rear would almost pay for itself. The most 
costly part of the clearance would be that 
of the “ Middle-row” of the west, the block 
of houses standing between Pall-mall East 
and Cockspur-street. These clearances made, 
which, with the exception of the last named, 
| would be repaid in the shape of the high value 
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of newly-created frontages, there would be a! to all this much space would be required for the 
truly noble site for the erection of a National | suitable display of several classes of ancient 
Palace of Art,—a site which might be made still | monuments not usually shown to the public in 
greater in extent than proposed, and yet not | an instructive manner. For instance, one of the 
more costly, if more new and valuable frontages | finest cabinets of coins in the world, exhibiting 
were created by still greater innovations and | as it does in an unbroken chain of examples a 
clearances. Such clearances might include even | most interesting branch of art of a very high 
Leicester-square and Cranbourne-street, and ‘character, that of die sinking, is shut up in 
even a large space to the north of Cranbourne- | what may be called a private room of the British 
street, all of which ground, from its situation,| Museum, and never seen by the public. This 
is capable of being made to yield enormous very collection, or, at all events, a selection from 
revenues, instead of the paltry returns derived | it, should be exhibited under glass in our pro- 
from the present wretched buildings. In short, | jected palace, arranged in chronological order, 
an enterprising company might do the whole|each coin having an attached label with the 
thing at a profit ; and it would, perhaps, be more | name of the state or sovereign by whom it was 
consistent with our character as a truly free | issued, and also its own name as a coin, its value, 
people that our National Palace of Art should be |and its date: and in this department examples 
the creation of private enterprise. | of the national coinage should form a distinct, 
But to return to the pith of the subject—the | complete, and most copiously illustrated series. 
palace itself. This structure should contain} Such a palace of art as the one here supposed 
many distinct parts. As Lord Palmerston well | would, indeed, form a grand national monu- 
remarked, in reference to the equal interests of | ment, such as strangers from all parts of the 
the National Gallery and the Royal Academy in | world would come to see; and the influx of such 


the proposed measure, it should not be over- 
looked that the National Gallery has been espe- 
cially created and maintained as a collection of 
monuments of art essential to the successful 
training of successive generations of artists; as 
the chief of many important means of assist- 
ance to students destined to become members of 
the Royal Academy of Painting; and therefore 
the interests of the Royal Academy itself should 
not be for a moment lost sight of while consider- 
ing the suitable housing of those precious monu- 
ments, the conservation of which is intended to 
assist the labours of that Academy and other 
institutions established expressly for the ad- 
vancement of art. Therefore, while superb gal- 
leries—magnificent works of art in themselves— 
should be erected to enshrine the masterpieces 
out of former generations of artists, the studies 
and interests of the present race must at the 
same time becared for. It is with similar con- 
victions that one might recommend that 
suitable, and even splendid, accommodation 
should be afforded to the council and members 
of the Royal Academy (if possible) in the same 
building, as at present, in preference to such a 
separation as the one proposed. Indeed, distinct 
schools of sculpture, architecture, and painting 


| Visitors would yearly add to our national wealth 
'the money that they would be thus induced to 
spend among us. It would be difficult to imagine 
a national institution of more attractive character 
than such a palace of art, containing a vast 
gallery of painting by native artists,—a similar 


‘gallery of modern sculpture, an historical por- | 


| trait gallery of British worthies of all ages; in 
addition to which would be attached extensive 
galleries devoted to the preservation of paintings 
| by the old masters, and others for the display of 
,antique and Medieval sculpture, and man 
| series of chambers filled with monuments of art 
| of various classes, and of all ages, in which 
chronological order as well as the class of work 
|should always form a prominent feature, form- 
| ing collectively an almost endless series of ex- 
;amples of beautiful works in every conceivable 
| branch of art,—intricate and beautiful devices 
| which the eye could not dwell upon without re- 
| ceiving both delight and instruction. 
| But before we can possess such a concentra- 


| tion of the monuments of art of all ages, and 


| . ° . 
| such a display of native works of our own time, we 


‘must first get a place to put them in; and the | 


| place to put them in must be in itself the noblest 
| monument of them all,—a building, too, stamped 


ought, it would seem, to be established within | with the spirit of the present age. In the space 
the precinets of the national palace of art, so as | of our few remaining lines, it is difficult to state in 
not to separate the students of any one of those | detail the precise nature of the style which should 
branches of the fine arts from the models which | characterize such a building in England in this 
are destined to serve as guides to their studies, | second half of the nineteenth century ; but, with- 
and as landmarks to them in tracing the history | out straining after novelty for mere novelty’s 
of the arts which they are following for honour | sake, it is easy to conceive that a building of 
and fame, as well as a means of honourable | original feeling and style might be produced 
income. | without any unnatural efforts at change at any 
The collections should, therefore, be arranged | price. 
£0 as to be most accessible to the respective| As regards the avoidance of Gothic, it is 
schools. The antique sculpture from the British | only necessary to eschew the pointed arch, and 
Museum, and other national collections, should | the special kind of window tracery found in that 
be nearest to the school of sculpture: the paint- | school of art, as also the marked peculiarities of 
ings should be closely accessible to the school of | the Gothic treatment of accessorial decorations. 


painting ; and the architectural specimens from | The main structural principles of the style may | 


Kensington, and other sources, should be close to| be preserved wherever useful, as they belong, 
the school of architecture ; while each of those | in fact, like all first principles, to all styles and 
schools should be organized upon enlarged, im- (all epochs. In avoiding Greek and Roman imi- 
proved, and eminently practical systems. The | tations, it will only be necessary to beware of 
great rooms for painting, of large size, and also | repeating the Corinthian or Ionic capitals, the 
for sculpture, such as it might be desirable to! precise proportions of the columns, and the 
light from the top,—such specimens, for in-/| exact parts of the Greek or Roman cornice, 
stance, as the cartoons of Raflaelle from Hamp-| and their special decorations. The main fea- 
ton Court, in painting; and, in sculpture, the | tures of stone columns and stone beams may be 
colossal remains from Nineveh, in the British used as ever-enduring principles of structural 
Museum,—might form transverse galleries, sepa-| art whenever required. Thus, by making the 
rating the great quadrangle into a series of| main structure suit itself, especially in its main 
compartments, but only as high as the first story, | forms, to its own purpose, and by seeking ap- 
the top-lighted galleries being only on the ground | propriate and original decorations from natural 
floor, while the apartments for smaller works | sources, and treating them with a true feel- 
might occupy the first and upper stories.|ing for their own special nature, with the 
Monuments of other branches of art should find| necessary modifications of their natural fea- 


their proper places in a similar manner; those 
of the jeweller, the porcelain worker, and many 
other branches of art (none of which should be 
neglected), cach having assigned to it a distinct 


tures when reduced to the form of artistic deco- 
rations, a fresh national character will neces- 
sarily grow up. But in a building of the class 
under discussion, baldness, above all things, must 


series of apartments; and thus the collections| be avoided, and richness and splendour aimed 
of South Kensington, of the British Museum, of | at as the one great necessity, even to the extent 
Hampton Court, and of the National Portrait | ofexuberance. But it is premature even to hint 
Gallery, would all find collectively a fitting and | at details before we have got the Parliamentary 
splendid home. Among the subdivisions of the | grant of the two or three millions réquired for our 
palace of art, one of the most prominent should | purpose. The means, however, will most cer- 
consist of a series of galleries for the reception | tainly not be withheld when the end is unmis- 
of the works of living artists, of which a certain | takably in sight; that is to say, so soon as a 
limited number only of the very highest charac-| genuine and grand prospectus shall be properly 
ter should be purchased by the Government, | brought forward, accompanied by ample security 
wherever extraordinary merit appeared to render | against jobbery of all kinds. With a national 
it advisable. This division should form one of| revenue of above 70,000,001. it is absurd to 
the most extensive as it assuredly would one of | suppose that we cannot spare half a million a 





| other demands, for a purpose so truly national, 
and so important to our character as a wealthy 
and highly cultivated people. H. N. H. 








PARK LANE STRAITS. 


VARIED propositions to improve the great 
central thoroughfares, and the agitation of the 
question in the Times, will, it is to be hoped, 
stimulate the authorities, if, indeed, there be 
any who have the inclination and the power to 
advance the deplorable condition of our great 
metropolis, which in this respect is truly con- 
temptible as compared with Paris or any other 
great city. A letter by Mr. Nelson, architect, 
recommends the extension of Audley-street to 
Down-street, and thus, by an issue into Piccadilly, 
to save the Park-lane traffic, thereby giving a 
direct line of access for a great portion of the 
N.W. postal district. 

On reference to the Builder, of some eight or 
nine years back, in an article entitled, ‘ A Short 
Cut by a Long Route,” it will be seen that the 
extension of Audley-street was suggested by the 
writer, to run in directum to Piccadilly; or 
else, in order to avoid the expense of pulling 
down three valuable houses in Seymour-place 
and Curzon-street, as well as the Marquis of 
| Londonderry’s, with several others in the nar- 


} 


'rows of Park-lane, to form a road by a trifling 
| deviation through the private gardens into Hamil- 
_ton-place. The importance of this much-needed 
'easement for public traffic has now beeome so: 
_ notorious, that the necessity has been admitted 
\by the Board of Works, and debated in Parlia- 
'ment. Whichever of the modes of transit be 
|adopted matters little to the public, provided 
| the thoroughfare be open, easy, and direct; but 
to diverge eastward into Down-street, as recom- 
|mended by Mr. Nelson, would be much further 
out of the line of Baker-street and Audley-street 
than to take the issue into Piccadilly by Hamil- 
| ton-place, or the direct course of Audley-street, 
which would strike out just over the foundation 
| of the south-west corner of Park-lane. 

| ‘Then as to the suggestion that direct lines of 
thoroughfare are needed across Mayfair, north 
jand south by Grosvenor-square, nobody will 
conflict that question; but the great object is 
‘to attain the most useful line of intercourse 
| where most required, and that is precisely the 
/one in question, to relieve both Park-lane and 
the Audley-street lines by one cwt. To form 
traverses by Clarges-street, or other existing 
| narrow lines, might throw open a valuable 
district, at present of a retired and aristocratic 
| character, but could alleviate little the aggra- 
| vated and still growing inconvenience of con- 
' gested traffic between the north-western and 
south-western divisions. 

As toa straight or strategic causeway, althoug!: 
it would be of course more desirable and more 
effective, as communicating between Regent’s. 
and the Green parks, we have no authoritative 
| predilections for such a provision in this capital. 
The main object to be desired is a direct and 
open causeway. Such a route might be attained 
through Hamilton-place (by permission of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster) through 
their gardens ; or, if the dignity of the metropolis. 
is to be regarded, then the straight line from 
park to park, opening into Piccadilly, would 
assuredly be the grandest. 

If in this great city we cannot carry out new 
designs good in themselves, how can we hope 
for improvements which, being only accessory to 
the extension and completion of fine causeways 
already in existence, private speculators have 
no inducement 'to undertake? Still, there is a 
hope that Parliamentary interest, once evoked, 
may give the fiat for a great public work. 

A quotation of a portion of the former article 
in the Builder, before referred to, may not be 
amiss, viz. :— 





| 


| 


‘* Whatever improvement be made at the issue of Park- 
lane into Piceadilly,—and there is no great thoroughfare 
of the West End so inadequate to the traffic,—that same 
line would go in aid of the great northern line of Baker- 
street. Hamilton-place is in the direct range, and it 
would also come into the slightly sweeping curve of the 
Lane ; but as there are some costly mansions in the way of 
the Audley-street continuation, that route might, by a 
slight curvature, strike through Little Stanhope-street 
— Hertford-street, and so by Down-street, into Picca- 

i sa 

No one would desire to infringe upon the 
park, nor to curtail its extent by a rood. On 
the contrary, the public voice, if polled, would 
decide for the clearance of the ranger’s lodge (the 
most picturesque spot), as well as the guard- 





the most attractive of the palace. In addition | year, for five or six years, over and above all 
i 


house and magazine; but in urging the applica- 
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tion of a strip, say 60 feet wide only, and 500| 


feet long, extending from the south end of Sey- | 
mour-place to Hamilton-place, no dizfigurement | 
could be perpetrated ; but, on the contrary, the | 
exceedingly ornate character of these pretty | 
grounds might be still maintained, whilst an in- | 
estimable source of accommodation would be 

opened to the public ; and the Dean and Chapter, | 
who own the grounds, and who have long dedi- 
cated them to public health and convenience, | 
would assuredly not oppose so pious a user. 

It might be expedient, in order to complete a 
grand thoroughfare, to withdraw the iron rail | 
park fence some few feet inwards, so as to make | 
the causeway an equable width throughout, be- 
ginning at Oxford-street for some short distance ; 
then from the Grosvenor-gate southward towards 
Holford House. That done, here would be truly 
a noble public route ; forthe aspect of the houses, 
as well as of the park, would be thereby im- | 
proved. 

The line of Audley-street already communi- 
cates, by a short turn through Stanhope-street, 
with Park-lane westwards; and Curzon-street | 
eastwards affords ample opening for traffic, | 
which may run into Piccadilly by Half-Moon | 
and Clarges streets, and also by Bolton-row. | 
The additional opening of Hamilton-place would | 
therefore be quite sufficient, seeing that the 
present strait or gut of Park-lane would still be | 
retained ; and, so far as the view from the man- | 
sions between that and Seymour-place are con- | 
cerned, a strip of bright shrubbery would yet 
screen off the traffic, which might (pro tanto) be | 
withdrawn from under their windows. 

It is right to state that Park-lane, as now | 
existing, is not of an equable width throughout. | 
At the Oxford-street end it is 37 feet wide, from | 
Brook-street southward: it then increases to 40 | 
feet. Opposite to Grosvenor House it is 53 feet : 
from South-street to Holford House it is 43 feet; | 
while at the Stanhope and Grosvenor gates | 
there are large spaces thrown into the causeway, | 
as the gates sweep inwards towards the park; | 
but at the issue into Piccadilly the total width, | 
including footways on either side, is but 31 feet! | 

Having premised how great is the repugnance 
on the part of the public to encroach on the 
liberties of the park, it may seem strange to 
advocate the obtrusion of a few feet upon its 
precincts ; but, seeing that an important public 
thoroughfare cannot be accomplished effectively 
without shifting the fence, it is proposed to the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests to 
withdraw the iron railing which runs first from 
Oxford-street nearly to Grosvenor-gate, and 
thence also to the southern end of Seymour- 
place, in a direct line, only 6 feet inwards. This 
would leave a good causeway for carriages, and 
a footing on either side; and, by a slight devia- | 
tion south of Stanhope-gate, the road might be | 
continued almost direct through Hamilton-place. | 

An opportunity might then arise for substitut- 
ing a new railing, and of improving its aspect, | 
without much increased expense ; and, at the | 
same time, it would not be necessary to cut or 
disturb a single tree or shrub! 

This plan will secure a great boon to all 
moving life in London, and at the same time the | 
change or reduction of park extent will be 
utterly impalpable, whilst not a single flower of 
the pretty borders will be interfered with. 


| 








CRIMEAN MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THe contractors for this building are Messrs. 
Rogers & Booth, of Gosport, who sent out a staff | 
from England, and commenced operations in | 
May; so that the work so frequently referred to | 
in the columns of the Builder, and so long de- 
layed, is now progressing, and will, we under- | 
stand, be completed within two years. 








SOME PECULIARITIES IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAIVAL IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Du Noyer’s paper (addressed to the 
Kilkenny Archzeological Society), of which we 
gave the greater portion in our last Number, has 
proved so interesting to some of our readers, 
that we are led to print the remainder of it, and 
give the omitted illustrations. Fig. 1 is an ex- 
terior view of the ruined chapel of St. Catherine, 
on the shore of Nook Bay, in the county of Wex- 
ford. The building is attributed by the writer | 
ito the middle of the fourteenth century. 





The walls of this building are massive, and 
batter from their base, to the height of 4 or 5 
feet ; and they terminate in a projecting parapet. 
The east gable is pierced by a flat-headed window 
of two lights, terminating in simple but graceful 


cusped tracery of flamboyant character, of the | 
exterior of which the accompanying cut is a cor- | 


rect illustration (fig. 2). At either side of this 


window there is a peep-hole, which originally | 


commanded a view of the land approach to the 
place.* The north doorway is equilateral pointed, 
the arch being formed of two large stones, the 
angles of which, and those at the sides of the 
doorway being chamfered as low down as the 
commencement of the batter. 
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Fig. 2.—Window, St, Catherine's. 


On the exterior of the wall, to the left of this 
doorway near the springing of its arch, and at 
the height of about 6 feet from the ground, there 
is a small tricusped niche, which, from its pe- 
culiar position, would lead one to suppose that 
it was intended to receive a lantern to act asa 
beacon to vessels passing over the neighbouring 
portion of the Waterford estuary. On the op- 
posite side of the doorway, and just beneath the 


\string course of the parapet, there is a small 


window, by means of which parley could have 
been held with any one at the door. We 
give a view of this doorway (fig. 3), with its 
lantern niche and window. 

The doorway in the south wall, which is seen 
in the view through that in the north wall, is 


a massive single lintel externally. 

[Of the Castle-church at Clonmines, described 
in our last, we add a view of the Interior, look- 
ing west, showing the corbels intended to support 
the floor of the gallery, and the entrance door- 
ways to the wiading stairs leading to this upper 
floor and roof (fig. 4). We continue the paper. | 

Figs. 5 and 6 show, respectively, the plan of 
the basement, and of the roof open to the air 
above the vault. 

The turret at the north-west angle surmounts 
the winding stairs at the basement floor, while 
that on the north-east angle has a large oven 
beneath it: both these turrets are flat roofed, 
with high and embattled parapets. 

Figs. 7, 8, and 9 represent the three chrism or 
consecration crosses, which were scraped in the 
fresh plaster of the walls at the time of consecra- 
tion of the building. 

Fig. 7. On the east wall, at the right hand side of the east 
window. Fig. 8. On the south wall, under the first 
corbel for supporting the floor of the gallery. Fig. 9. 
Also on the south wall, under the second corbel, and 
within 2 feet 10 inches of the west wall. 


From the fact of two of these consecration 
crosses being so far away from the eastern or 


groined end of the room, it may be that the) 


entire of the basement floor was appropriated to 
worship, and that the habitable portion resembled 
a modern gallery to a church, but closely par- 
titioned off from the groined end of the building. 


With regard to these crosses, it appears from | 
some of our most ancient sculptured monoliths, | 





* St. Catherine's is not unique in this respect: the 
fashion of constructing peep-holes in the east gable, an: 


| sometimes inthe side walls of fourteenth century churches, 
| appears to have been very prevalent in Ireland. 


| many of which bear Ogham inscriptions, that a 
cross formed by the intersection of four parts of 
circles, and ending in eight points, or such a 
modification of it as we see in fig. 9, is that form 
of this emblem which was introduced into 
Ireland by St. Patrick, or the earlier mission- 
aries, and they must have got it from the Greek 
or Eastern Church, which still retains it. 

| I believe that in this particular shape of the 
cross we have not the emblem of the Passion of 

our Lord, but that of the descending dove with 
, outstretched wings, which alighted on him at 
his baptism, and which was the physical con- 
firmation of the Divine voice which acknow- 
| ledged him as “ the well-beloved son.” A slight 
| modification of the lowest member of this geo- 
|retrical figure would supply the head of the 
| bird, while the upper part would be the fanned 
| out tail, and the side expansion the wings. 

In the ancient baptistery at Poitiers, a build- 
| ing of the third century, and in all the oldest 
| French, German, and Lombardic churches, some 
| of which were originally Roman Basilica, and in 
| the ancient cathedral of Athens, which may be 
| of the second century, the cross when intro- 
duced is always of eight points, with the shafts 
islender, and the whole enclosed in a circle. 
| This form of cross is also that invariably sculp- 
tured, enamelled, or painted within the nimbus 
| encircling the head of our Lord in works of art 
| down to the thirteenth century, not only on the 
Continent, but in England. It will be at once 
{apparent how appropriate a place this is for 
{such an emblem, as typifying The Dove, while 
| that which would only recall the emblem of the 
| Passion would here be quite inadmissible. 

It was not till many centuries after the esta- 
|blishment of the Eastern Hierarchy that the 
| Latin form of cross, or that made by the inter- 
| section of two pieces of wood, was recognised 
| generally ever Western Europe; the first idea 
| being one more lofty, more emblematic of the 
| divinity of our Lord, while the other appealed 
to his weakest part, his human nature. 
| Space will not allow me to enter more fully 
| on this interesting inquiry as to the origin of the 
cross of eight points: suffice it that I believe it 
to be emblematic of the Dove, and I would 
therefore propose to call it “the dove cross.” 
Those interested in the matter, I would refer 
to “Les Monuments Anc. et Mod.,” by Mons. 
Jules Gailhabaud, where they will see many 
illustrations bearing out the opinion which I 
have here ventured to express. 

With regard to the ecclesiastical buildings at 
Clonmines, Archdall, in his ‘‘ Monasticon Hib.” 
states, at p. 734, that Clonmines is a borough 
town in the barony of Shelburne, six miles 
south-east of Dumbrody. The family of Cava- 
nagh founded a monastery here for Eremites 
following the rule of St. Augustin. In A.D. 
1385 it was enlarged and beautified by Nicholas 
the Clerk, the son of Nicholas; and the friars 


| 
| 
| 


| flat arched in the interior, but is surmounted by of the order of St. Dominick afterwards obtained 


| possession of it. 


Nicholas Woding, the last prior, surrendered 
this priory, being seized of the same, and of a 
church and belfry, a dormitory, a hall, three 
chambers, a kitchen, cemetery, and one close 
within the site thereof—annual value, besides 
reprisals, 3s. 4d.; also of one small tower, four 
messuages, ten gardens, one acre of arable land 
near St. Keran’s Pyll (or creek), and the tithes 
'of the said garden; also 2s. chief rent arising 
from Colgan’s lands in Clonmyn aforesaid— 
annual value, besides reprisals 23s. 8d. On the 
25th August, 35th of Henry VIIL. (A.D. 1544), 
this monastery with its appurtenances, together 
with the Dominican friary of Rosbercon, in the 
county of Kilkenny, was granted for ever to John 
Parker, at the annual rent of 2s. 4d. Irish. He 
sold them to John Blake, of New Ross. 
| It is exceedingly probable that the church 
|stated to have been erected by Nicholas the 
| Clerk, at the close of the fourteenth century, is 
\the building I have described as the fortified 
church, or castle church, for its architectural 
| features point precisely to such a period, and it 
| may be one of the beautifications or additions 
| mentioned as having been made by him. 
| Itis evident that great pains were bestowed 
in the construction of this remarkable building, 
| which on an emergency was intended to act as 
(a castle or defence to the neighbouring abbey, 
should that establishment ever be beleagured by 
hostile natives; and if all communication be- 
tween it and the monastery were cut off, and if 
the monks and their retainers happened to be 
well provisioned, they could have held their own 
‘against any foray, and, if necessary, stood a 
siege. 

‘ 
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Fig. 1.—St, Catherine’s Chapel, Nook, Co. Wexford. 


Fig. 4.—Interior of Cloumines Church, showing West End and Corbels 
Sor Gallery. 
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Fig. 3.— Doorway, St, Catherine's. 
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Fig. 5. 


A. Doorway in west wall. B. Doorway in north wall (to 
the church). C. Recess, tomb, or seat. D, Doorwa 
to winding stairs to second floor and roof. EE EE, 
Corbels to support beams of second floor or gallery. 
F. G. H. Chrism crosses on plaster of walls, I. Pis- 
cina. K, Stoop. 








Fig. 6. 


A. Doorway to roof from winding stairs, B. Oven tur- 
ret. C. Stairs to roof of turret. D. Stairs to roof 
turret. E. Machicolation over doorway in west wall, 
F. Large door-like opening in parapet, probably a pos- 
tern gate, to be reached by ladder from the ground : 
the sides of this opening converge. 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE HOUSES OF 
LIAMENT, FORMERLY ST. STEPHEN’S 
CRYPT. 


Sr. STEPHEN’s Crypt, in the New Palace at! 

Westminster, is almost the only portion remain- 

ing of the old Palace at Westminster, and formed 
the basement story of St. Stephen’s Chapel. 
After years of desecration it has been carefully 
and effectively restored and decorated, and is 
now prepared to be used as the chapel of the 
New Palace at Westminster, according to the 
original design of the late Sir Charles Barry. 
The restoration has been carried out by Mr. 
Edward M. Barry, in whose charge the New 
Palace has been placed since the death of his 
father, in 1860. 

The length of the chapel is 90 feet, and it is 
28 feet wide, and 20 feet high. It consists of 
five bays, the easternmost of which is raised to 
form a There is a private entrance 
at the north-west corner from the palace, and 
access is given to the public by a door near the 
angle at the southern end of Westminster Hall 
down a flight of stone steps, thence through a 
door on the right hand. 

On entering the vaulted chamber, the spec- 
tator is struck with its fine proportions and 
sombre effect, its bold moulded groinings, and 
richly sculptured bosses. 

The stained-glass windows, seven in number, 
are by Hardman, and represent the Ministry and 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen. The walls beneath 
the windows are covered with alabaster and 
inlaid marble, disposed in a rich diaper pattern, 
and the whole of the groining is decorated with 
arabesques and figures executed on gold grounds. 
The old bosses have been carefully preserved, 
and represent the martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
St. John, St. Catherine, and St. Lawrence, and 
also St. George and the Dragon, beautifully 
executed. 

The east wall is panelled with deep recessed | ™ 
tracery, with full-length figures on a 
There are mine panels, the centre of which is to 
contain a eross. The other panels repre- 
sent St. Peter, St. Stephen, St. St. Ethel- 
reda, St. Edmund, St. Edward the Confessor, 
St. Margaret of Scotland, and St. Edward the 
Martyr. The reredos is to be a low structure, 
of marble and mosaic, and is not yet completed. 
All the columns are of polished Purbeck marble, 


and have been executed by Mr. Field, who has | “ 


also carried out all the other marble and alabaster 
work. The decoration has been done by Mr. 
Crace, from the designs of the architect, except 
the figures on the east wall and the easternmost 
groin, which latter have been entrusted to 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The chapel is now 
almost ready for occupation, and will contain 
about 250 persons. It was used within our 
memory as a dining-room for the Speaker, and 





we rejoice to find that after having been so long 
devoted to ignoble uses, it is likely once more to 


be dedicated to those purposes of religion for | e 


which it was originally designed and con- 
structed. 








ENLARGEMENT OF SUSSEX COUNTY 
HOSPITAL. 


A spEcIAL general Court of Governors of the 
Sussex County Hospital has been held in the 
board-room of the imstitution at Brighton, to 
consider a report from the medical officers, re- 
commending important improvements and en- 
largements to the hospital, which had been 
adopted by the committee of management ; and 
te sanction the issue of advertisements calling 
on architects to send in plans for such improve- 
ments and enlargements, and offering premiums 
of 1001. amd 501. respectively for the first and 
second best of the plans sent in. 

The Rev. J. H. North presided, and in the 
course of his introductory remarks said, it would 
be in the recollection of many that erysipelas | em 
prevailed im one of the wards a few a 
and he was sure the medical 
bear him out when he said that that was a 
disease whieh resulted chiefly from a want of 
proper Graimage and proper ventilation. At the 
time the prevailed, an inquiry was set 
on foot, and it resulted in the solution that the 
drainage was inefficient. were imme- 
diately taken to arrest the evil, which were 
effectual ; and since that period there had been no 
recurrence of that particular form of disease in the 
hospital. The disease was very prevalent in 
many hospitals, more especially in hospitals in 
confined situations ; but even in such places, 


hospital possesses in the pure air that sweeps | 
through every ward in the building, where the | | 
| case has been met stoutly by sanitary measures, 
those hospitals have shut out the disease. More 
| recently, and during the last wiater, another 
form of disease had shown itself in this hospital, 
a disease known under the name of pywmia. 
This was also a mischief traceable, almost infal- 
libly, to some defects in the ward where 
= — hepene be. This evil had 
also been remedied. i 

fn en re ee oe 
tution; and this being the case, it carried with it 
even a still greater weight. There was one 
advantage the hospital over many 
others: it was situate in a capital position as far 
as air was concerned. A gentle and equaly- 
distributed current of air was constantly passing 
through the hospital by day ; and this, im some 
measure, made up for the deficiency of actual 
space; but at night, when the hospital was 
shut, that healthy current of air could not paas 
through the building. He took it that they were 
all agreed that as much space as possible should 
be allowed for air; but at present there was not 
sufficient space. With respect to the offices of 
the hospital, this opened another branch of in- 
quiry. Nearly every office wanted enlargement. 

Sir Charles M. Jackson read the report of the 
medical officers, who, in committee assembled, 
had passed the following resolutions, which were 
embodied in their report :— 

“That more ward room is wanted for patients in the 
hospital; that the Museum and Library should be re- 
moved out of the main building into apartments adapted 
to their probable increase; that increased accommoda- 
tion for the of baths, lavatories, and water-closets 


is required th the patients and the officers of the 
Hospital ; and that if possible sea-water baths should also 
vi 


be 

smal] wards for various special purposes are much 
needed, as well as convalescent wards or large day-rooms. 
—_ @ reception-room for patients applying for admis- 


‘That more and better accommodation is required for 
a » and for red — — of this de- 
partment, providing especially for the better separation 
of the sexes, and a better arrangement of the baths and 
water-closets.”” 


The report was signed by every medical officer 
of the institution. 

A resolution that the report be received and 

adopted, was finally substituted by one in which 
the word “approved” was inserted in place of 
adopted,” and unanimously carried. 
The next resolution related to the premiums, 
and in moving it Sir C. Jackson stated that the 
committee were of opinion that they would not 
be able to get the best plans unless they held 
out some inducements to architects in the shape 
of remuneration. 

Captain Fitzmaurice seconded the resolution. 
The original architect of the building, he ob- 
served, was Sir Charles Barry, who received no 
remuneration. (Mr. Goulty said that Lord 
Egremont compensated him.) They could not 
to get, architects to work for nothing; 
and he thought the plan proposed by the com- 
mittee was the mode least open to the charge of 
jobbing or favouritism. He thought the pre- 
miums offered were very moderate. It was 
necessary that they should get good plans, as that 
might save them thousands. 

Mr. Tamplin could not see the slightest neces- 
sity for offering premiums. What would they 
do next? He believed architects would be glad 
to have an opportunity of securing so good a 
recommendation as having their names asso- 
ciated with such an institution as the Sussex 
County Hospital. They would esteem it an 
honour, and he was sure numbers would be 
found to send in plans gratuitously. 

Dr. Fussell was opposed to everything in the 
shape of lavish expenditure. It had been urged 
that, if they were to hold out premiums for 
plans, they would avoid jobbing. This was not 
the point. Was it necessary to pay 1501. to 
architects for plans? He would say, most 

emphatically, certainly not. Again, they were 
told that by offering premiums they would be 
would | getting eminent advice. This was all very well, 
but was it that they should have 
eminent advice? They did not require eminent 
sense for altering or enlarging the hospital: all 
that they required was common sense,—that was 
the best advice they could obtain. And when 
they spoke about giving premiums for the 
reason that men could not be expected to work 
for nothing, did they forget that every day of 
their lives they were receiving gratuitous ser- 
vices? He thought, if premiums were offered 
for plans, on the same principle they ought to 








offer some gratuity to their physicians and sur- 


PAR. | with not half the advantage which the Sussex! geons. He wrote to the authorities of the Oxford 


| Infirmary, and asked them if they gave premiums 
to architects for the best plans? The answer 
| was, “Certainly not.” The committee of the 
Bath Mineral Water Hospital had recently made 
improvements to the extent of 20,0001., and th ney 
gave no premiums for plans. The same thing 
occurred with regard to the Leeds Infirmary. 

The Chairman approved of the proposition, 
but lower premiums might be given to 
a = arn 4 of unsuccessful competitors, 
as competitor would be ampl 
remunerated in another way without iemiinn. , 

Several other gentlemen spoke against the 
motion, and ultimately Sir Charles Jackson with- 
drew it, at the same time remarking that it was 
not intended to give these s out of the 
funds of the hospital. They would have come 
out of the new funds. 

Mr. Hussey moved, “That no portion of the 
proposed works be commenced until two-thirds 
of the estimated cost of such portion of the 
works has been subscribed, nor until the plans 
have received the sanction of a General Court.” 
This was carried unanimously. 

How the designs are to i: ‘obtained was not 
stated. 








THE LONDON FIRE-BRIGADE. 


THe progress of the London Fire Brigade 
under the active direction of Captain Shaw is 
satisfactory, althongh much yet remains to be 
done before the lives and property of the 
dwellers in the metropolis are rendered so safe 
as we might reasonably expect in this scientific 
age. It is true that the old-fashioned hand- 
engines are rapidly giving place to those which 
are worked by steam power; and we are told 
that the electric telegraph has been employed to 
ensure the simultaneous action of the men and 
engines at the various stations. Still this power 
can and doubtless will be used to a far greater 
extent than it is at present, and with the most 
beneficial results. Besides a perfect means of 
communication between the different engine- 
houses, there should be the means of telegraphic 
despatch between the police stations, and also at 
the spots where the fire-escapes are kept, and 
Watling-street, the head-quarters of the brigade. 

The writer remembers, years ago, the slow 
management of the fire in some of the 
chief towns in the north of England. Then 
there were the parish-engines, which were very 
ineffective, and certain engines of a better kind, 
which were provided by the corporate authori- 
ties. For the management of these a sort of 
brigade was formed, that for the most part 
consisted of men engaged during the day as 
bricklayers, or in other branches of the building 
trades, which enabled them to climb about with 
activity in case of the outbreak of fire. Theso 
men resided in different parts of the town; 
sometimes at a considerable distance from each 
other; so that delay generally took place before 
the parties could be summoned to their duties ; 
and during the daytime they were often engaged 
in work or in other ways, and so could not be 
found. In the night, when the sleepy and almost 
useless old watchman became sensible that a 
fire had broken out, he was often impotent for 
action, and a long period elapsed before tho 
men could be knocked up, attired in the suit- 
able habiliments, and brought to the scene of 
action. In Newcastle-on-Tyne, for instance, the 
water-supply was ill laid on, and in many parts 
of the town, from want of water the fire-engines 
were of no use. To add to the difficulty, the 
police consisted of about a dozen officers “called 
the “ town-serjeants,” and these were scattered 
in different parts, —here and there in out-of-the- 
way spots, in “chairs,”* alleys, &c. So that 
.frequently there were no sufficient means of pre- 
serving order amongst the crowd; and so the 
pioneer of the firemen were often interrupted, 
and danger was incurred. 

It was a great improvement when a powerful 
fire-engine was placed at the barracks, situate 
about two miles to the north of the town, and 
the soldiers were well drilled into the manner of 
effectually working it: it was generally the 
case that the barracks engine was the first to 
arrive, and rendered more effective aid than the 
other forces joined together. In those days the 


* Many of the narrow alleys in this town are called 
“ chairs ;"’ — for instance, : ‘Pudding- chair,” ‘‘ Manor- 
chair,” “: Denton-chair,” The writer is not able to explain 
the meaning of this word; but remembers once at the 
assizes both judge and council were puzzled by the 
statement of a witness that he had ‘‘ seen the prisoner at 
the bar coming out of the chair foot,” 
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present rapidity with which the engines can be 
turned out for service by the London Fire 
Brigade would have been as little believed in as 
was then the successful working of George 
Stephenson’s railway system. At the recent 
night visit of the Prince of Wales to the various 
stations of the brigade, some of the engines were 


horsed, manned, and into the street, ready to} 


start in any direction, in less time than two 
minutes and a half after having received notice. 

All parties agree that it would be difficult to 
gather together a more brave, intelligent, and 
well-conducted body of men than those who form 
the London Brigade ; but they cannot perform 
impossibilities : for the want of some such system 
as we have hinted at, delay takes place which 
yearly causes the destruction of much property 
and life. There is the present divided manage- 
ment of the metropolitan fire-engines, which will 
be removed when the business is made a matter 
of police. The rapidly-spreading suburbs require 
attention, and the appointment of fire stations in 
well-chosen spots. ' 

There is just now, not only in London, but 
also in the provincial towns, an increasing desire 
by persons in influential positions to form amateur 
fire brigades—a movement not to be wondered 
at ; for, besides the feeling that using exertions | 
in this way is a means of doing good, there is a | 
marvellous degree of excitement in the active | 
performance of the task of battling with a great 
fire. Valuable as amateur aid is in many in- 
stances, it would not do to depend on it in such a 
huge and densely populated space as is covered by 
the metropolis, where it is needful to concentrate 
efforts on a large scale, and ensure the aid 
of superintendents and men whose time is 
entirely directed to an express purpose, and 
who are fitted to their duty by long practical | 
experience. 

In connexion with the London Fire Brigade, 
several men of high rank have made it a sort of 
hobby, and the countenance in this way shown 
will not be without a beneficial effect on the 
men, who were proud to learn that H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, in the usual costume of the 
fireman, helmet and tunic, and armed with his 
axe, mounted a fire-engine, and in the middle of 
the night visited several of the stations, and 
noticed the rapidity with which the engines and 
men were turned out at the note of alarm. We 
are glad that the Prince has shown an interest 
in this splendid institution. Not only during the 
day, but also during the hours of darkness, the 
dwellers in London depend on this force as an 
important means of protection. It might lead 
to good to many if his Royal Highness would, ina 
similar spirit, take a few strolls among the 
neglected dwellings to be found in certain parts 


and carpenters’ work ; 3rd. Military engineering 
instruments, accoutrements, and equipment; 4th. 
Armourers’ and smiths’ work; 5th. Leather 
work ; 6th. Needlework and clothwork. 

The officers’ collection includes many articles 
of curious interest ; among others a superb sum- 
mer dress, once belonging to the Chinese Com- 
missioner Yeh, several fine Indian tapestries 
and Chinese drawings, and a number of Oriental 
swords of all kinds. Indeed, there is a large 








number of interesting curiosities from India, 
China, Ceylon, Japan, &c. 

In the industrial exhibition are patchwork 
carpets made by the soldiers, and a display 
of carved ivory, by Lieut. Wilkinson. There is 
also a machine for making lint on the field of 
battle, invented by private Southam. 

Altogether there are between 700 and 800 
articles exhibited by officers and men, and their 
families, connected with the regiments et Alder- 
shott, and about 400 sent on loan. 





NORTH LONDON INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


A PUBLIC meeting promotive of this exhibition | 
has been held at Hoxton ; Mr. F. Dove, of Messrs. | 
Dove, Brothers, in the chair. There was a large | 
attendance. In course of his address in advocacy 
of the proposed exhibition, the chairman said 
there was a strong opinion prevailing that the | 
mechanics of the present day were individually | 
deteriorating, although collectively they were | 
progressing ; and that opinion was based upon | 
the circumstance that in consequence of the ex- | 





| tensive introduction of machinery a great deal | 
| of preparatory work was now done by it instead | 


of by the workman, as was formerly the case. | 
He thought the present movement would be 
beneficial in improving the workman, both men- 
tally and socially, as well as physically. Mr. | 
Ratley explained the object of the meeting as 
hon. sec. of the central committee. It had, he 
said, been found that the master and workman | 
did not get on very well together. The men | 
were looked upon as machines, and an unpleasant | 
feeling sprang up between them. It was to. 
remove such a feeling that such an exhibition as 
they had met to promote had been projected, | 
and he believed it would have the effect of 
reconciling labour and capital. Mr. J. Surr and 
others also addressed the meeting, and appro- 
priate resolutions were carried nem. con. 





HOGARTH’S HOUSE, LEICESTER 
SQUARE. 








of the metropolis. The experience, though 


I oBSERVE it is suggested, in the Builder, 


painful, would be likely to produce a most im-| that 3 memorial tablet should be inserted in 


portant influence towards the improvement of 


the wall of Hogarth’s house, in Leicester- 


conditions which are deplorable. Tho Prince is | square; but as, in the preceding number, we 


steadily winning his way to the hearts of the 
people. 








THE ALDERSHOTT INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


AN interesting exhibition has been opened in 
the club-house, at the Aldershott camp. This | 
industrial exhibition has been carried out under | 
the direction of a committee consisting of the | 
officers commanding such regiments, corps, and | 
departments as were willing to take part in the | 
work,—Lieut.-general Sir John Pennefather, | 
K.C.B., who opened the exhibition, acting as pre- | 
sident, and the general officers commanding | 
brigades being the vice-presidents. 





had been informed that the Sabloniére Hotel 
was about to be demolished to make way 
for an edifice of more imposing exterior, the 
attempt to do honour to the dwelling-place of 
the first and greatest of English painters must 
take some other form. With this object in view, | 
allow me to suggest that either the editor of the | 
Builder, or some of its many qualified contribu- | 
tors, should seek an interview with the architect | 
of the new hotel, and ascertain upon the spot | 
whether any undoubted remains of the Hogarth | 
period still exist in the building; and if so, | 
whether they are of such a nature as would | 
justify him in preserving them in the new erec- 
tion. 

I think it hardly possible at this distance of! 


4 Colonel |time to determine the particular chamber in 

Lennox, deputy assistant quartermaster, and | which were— 

other officers, acted as secretaries and treasurers. | 
The object of the exhibition is to encourage | 


| 
Closed in death the attentive eyes 
That saw the manners in the fice; 


and foster in the soldiers, and in their wives and | 


families, a taste for the practice of the useful 
arts and sciences. The soldiers have exhibited 
various articles of their own invention and mann- 
facture, and the officers have co-operated with 
them by exhibiting a number of things which 
have fallen into their hands in periods of warfare 
in different parts of the world. Many of the 
articles which were made by the soldiers and 
their wives and families will be sold for their 
benefit, after deducting the necessary expenses 
of the exhibition ; and some of the articles exhi- 
bited by the officers and their families will also 
be sold, and the proceeds devoted to charitable 
Ses. 
Pthe articles exhibited by the soldiers are 
arranged in six classes :—Ist. Painting, drawing, 
and photography ; 2nd. Carving, cabinetmaking, 


/and it is still less likely that any trace could be | 
‘found of the bust of gilded cork, which stood for | 
\the sign of the “Golden Head,” and which | 
| Smith (in his “ Life of Nollekens”) tells us was | 
'the work of Hogarth’s own hand. But I find, 
|from the European Magazine of 1801, that the 
| apartment which Hogarth had erected for paint- 
| ing was still in existence as the billiard-room of 
the Sabloniére, for which its top lighting would 
| peculiarly adapt it ; and nothing would be easier 
‘than to ascertain whether the portion of the 
| building now appropriated to that game, is, in 
' very deed, the room in which so many immortal 
| works were executed. Now, as such a room, to 
|judge from the admirable architectural spirit 








'displayed in Hogarth’s pictures, would be cer- 
tain to be panelled, what so easy as to work the | 





materials into a new room of the same size? 
Independently of all higher considerations, would 
it not prove a source of pecuniary profit to the 
proprietors to be able to boast of their Hogarth 
room ? Who would not choose it to dine in? and 
what a zest it would give to a supper after the 
play! I would have it hung round with choice 
specimens of the artist’s own engravings, with- 
out margins, and in the narrow black and gold 
frames in which alone they look well; and I 
volunteer as a free gift my own set of the 
“ Marriage 4 la Mode,” in the early state before 
the introduction of the lock of hair on the fore- 
head of the lady in No.2! How Charles Lamb 
would have delighted to play whist in such a 
room; and, when the punch went round, what 
rare stores of quaint and genial wisdom and wit 
would have come from his stammering lips ! 

But I must have done. If you agree with me, 
Mr. Builder, on the propriety of moving in the 
matter, pray be up and stirring, and the work is 
done! F. C. 








MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


I was much pleased with your article, ‘‘ Memo- 
rial Tablets on London Houses.” How often 
have I remarked to friends in walking through 
King-street, St. James’s, that it was a pity that 
there was no tablet to mark the house,—I think 
No. 2,—in which Louis Napoleon so long lodged 
when a refugee in England. I hope the owner, 
whoever he is, may read your paper, and be 
induced to expend 51. in a small marble slab to 
record a fact which will not deteriorate from the 
letting value of his house. W. E. 





Wirth reference to the article in your paper 
headed “ Memorial Tablets on London Houses,” 
might I suggest something of this kind asa 
suitable inscription for No. 57, Lower Brook- 
street P—" George Frederic Handel lived in this 
house for thirty-four years. Here he composed 
the ‘ Messiah’ and other works, and died 13th 
of April, 1759.” * A HANDELIAN, 





THE LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL 
ROAD. 

TuE first stone of the new west wing to this 
hospital has been laid by the Prince of Wales in 
presence of the Princess, and of the Duke of 
Cambridge, who is president of the hospital. 


| The estimated cost of the new wing, with the 


alterations depending upon it, is 27,000/. This 
amount will provide a building 140 feet long by 
60 feet wide, which will contain on the basement 
story a large waiting-hall for out-patients, 
surgeons’ and physicians’ rooms, laboratory, 
dispensary, and other offices. On the upper 
floors will be large wards for men, women, and 
children, with separate wards for persons of the 
Hebrew faith,—providing altogether room for 
about 200 patients in addition to those at present 
relieved. The contract has been taken for 
23,0001. by Messrs. Hill & Keddell, of the White- 
chapel-road; and the work is to be executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. C. Barry, 
architect. 





THE NEW BRIDGE AT BURTON-ON- 
TRENT. 


Tue bridge which replaces old Burton Bridge, 
and the opening of which has already been noticed 
in our columns, crosses the river in a straight 
line, giving an even carriage roadway of 20 feet, 
with two causeways, each 5 feet wide, making 
the total width 30 feet within the parapet walls, 
which are 4 feet high. The total length is 
470 feet, or more than a quarter of a mile, and 
there are thirty-two openings. Of these all but 
two are arched, the two exceptions being covered 
with iron girders, so as to give height for the 
passage beneath them of locomotive steam- 
engines and trains. In addition to the main 
bridge there are three smaller ones branching 
from it, and forming outlets to occupation roads. 
One of these, consisting of three arches, leads to 
the Hay, one of four arches to the Broadholme, 
and a third of five arches to the Burton 
Meadows. The bridge is of stone from What- 
standwell. The arches are lined underneath 
with Staffordshire blue bricks, but the quoins, 
piers, and parapets, and the whole face of the 
bridge, are of stone. The piers rest on gravel 
beds, the foundations having been carried down 





* See “ Life of Handel, by Victor Schelcher,” pp. 227 
and 420, 
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to these by removing 12 or 14 feet of loose | 
shingle, &c. The designs for the bridge were 
made in the office of Mr. J. S. Crossley, of 
Derby, the engineer for the Midland Railway 
Company; and the work has becn done by 
Messrs. Benton & Woodiwiss, railway con- 
tractors, who built the Marple Viaduct, near 
Stockport, and are now constructing the Corn- 
forth and Wennington Railway, in North Lan- 
cashire. The work has been carried on under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. Haslam, as clerk of 
the works; and it has been regularly inspected 
during its progress by Mr. Bridgart, the county 
surveyor of Derby. Owing to the illness of the 
late county surveyor of Staffordshire, this county 
did not obtain any specific power of supervision ; 
but Mr. Griffiths, the Staffordshire surveyor, has 
inspected the works from time to time during 
their progress. The cost of construction is about 
20,0007.; but the bridge has been built, not by 
an estimate, but at a schedule of prices. The 
contract was at first taken by Mr. Palmer of 
Lowdham, near Nottingham; but after six 
months had elapsed, was transferred to Messrs. | 
Benton & Woodiwiss. This has caused a little | 
delay in the opening. 





| 
THE YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL | 
SOCIETY. | 


THE annual excursion of the Yorkshire Archi- | 
tectural Society took place on the 22nd ult., for 
the purpose of visiting the ruins of Byland and | 
Rievaulx Abbeys, and Helmsley Castle. On | 
reaching Byland, a paper on the “ History and | 
Architecture of the Abbey,” was read by Mr. J. R. | 
Walbran, F.S.A. It appears, from what he said, | 
that the Abbey Church presents three pecu- 
liarities :—Firstly, in the extreme length of its 
nave—200 feet ; secondly, in having a western 
as well as an eastern aisle in its transept, as 
occurs also at York, Ely, Winchester, Wells, and | 
Beverley, and in the Cistercian churches of 
Clairvaux and Pontigny, in France ; and thirdly, 
in having a transverse aisle at the cast end of 
the choir, like Archbishop Roger’s church at 
Ripon. Beginning his observations at the west 
end of the nave, Mr. Walbran expressed an 
opinion, backed by appearances, that the design 
of the facade had been changed when the 
builders came to that part of their work. After | 
a vote of thanks, the company proceeded to 
Rievan!x, where a paper “On the Foundation 
and Early Abbots of Rievaulx,” by the Rev. | 
James Raine, M.A., was read, in the absence of | 
that gentleman, by the Rev. Thomas Bayly, M.A., 
sub-chanter of York Minster. The ruins of the | 
abbey were then examined in detail, and the 
excursion was continued to Helmsley, where a} 
paper on “ Helmsley Castle” was read by Mr. | 


i 


J. Ness, in one of its now desolate apartments. | 








i 





SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 

A MEETING of the dignitaries and other persons 
connected with Salisbury and its cathedral has 
been held, in order to take into consideration 
the report of Mr. G. G. Scott, on the present 
state of the cathedral, end his proposals for its 
security and effectual restoration. This docu- | 
ment stated that the weight and pressure of the 
spire had long ago caused a settlement of the 
piers and crushing of the lantern walls. Since 
1837, efforts had been made to avert the 
threatened destruction of the fabric, and from time 
to time no fewer than one hundred and twelve 
struts and supports had been inserted with that | 
view, besides the building of buttresses, and of | 
two arches in the naves, which served to connect | 
the northern and southern sustaining piers. | 
These expedients had, so far, answered the pur- | 
pose: the church still stands, but it stands a| 
wonder. The pressure upon the lantern justified | 
the gravest fears; its outer wall being cracked | 
at every angle, and the cracks had reopened | 
since the last repairs. All the corner piers also 
were cracked, some of them seriously. There is | 
nothing, Mr. Scott avers, to insure the building | 
against such an accident as befel Chichester 
Cathedral. Certain iron bands brace the walls 
together, and these, in the opinion of Wren, who 
surveyed the cathedral in 1688, were so essential 
to the standing of the work, that if they were 
removed the spire would spread open the walls 
of the tower and cause its instant destruction. 
‘These bands were, of course, liable to rust and 
Gecay, and it was, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance that they should undergo a thorough 
imvestigation. 





Mr. Scott proposes to strengthen the lantern 
story without interfering with or overloading the 
piers below. To this end he would have com- 
mand of materials not in use when Wren, who 
proceeded upon the same principle, was living. 
Before beginning these works it would be 
needful to underpin and effectually drain the 
foundation of the church and restore the mason- 
work of the basement moulding. ‘The fabric 
may be said to be in a bad state of repair 
throughout. The dean and chapter had obtained 
10,0001. from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; 
but this would hardly suffice to pay for the works 
now in progress: those for the security of the 
tower, &c. are unprovided for; so that the 
authorities appeal to the public to supply the 
further sum, from 35,0001. to 40,0001., required. 
A committee was sppointed to carry out the 
objects contemplated, and a subscription entered 
upon in the room, which amounted to 6,0001. 











RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SEWER IN 

SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL. 
A CORRESPONDENT says,—In consequence of the | 
extension line of the London, Chatham, and Dover | 


Railway having to pass at a considerable depth | 
under Skinner-street, in order to effect a junction | 
with the Metropolitan at Farringdon-road, it | 
became necessary to deepen the course of the | 
main sewer, from about opposite St. Sepulchre’s | 
Church to the Fleet-ditch, in Holborn Valley. 
Instructions were consequently given by Mr. | 
Haywood, the engineer to the City Sewers 
Commission, to Messrs. Mowlem, Burt, & Free- | 
man, contractors for City sewers, to carry out 
the necessary works, the whole of which have | 
been of a very critical character. The old sewer 
ran along the under surface of the street, with a | 
gradual fall to the low level, in the ordinary | 
way, by the force of its own gravitating flow, its 
mean depth being 10 feet; but the works in 
connexion with the extension of the Dover line | 
necessitated its being made at a depth of 35 feet, | 
in order that its course might be carried under- | 
neath the line of railway. In order to accom- 
plish this object, it was found necessary to | 
excavate the ground in Skinner-street nearly | 
two-thirds of its length to the depth required, | 
and to open an extensive cutting opposite Snow- | 
hill and Seacoal-lane, 46 feet in length, 18 feet | 
in width, and 35 feet deep, so as to construct | 
the new egg-shaped sewer (6 feet by 3 feet | 
6 inches), and afterwards to put in the retaining | 
walls of the railway upon the top of it, 10 fect | 
in thickness. But having done this portion | 
of the work, it was further necessary to cause | 
a connexion to be made between that por- 
tion of the sewer which still continued at the | 
eastern end at the higher level. This was | 
effected by an engineering artifice—namely, by | 
gradually altering the level of the sewer, and 


‘the construction of an underground flight of | 


steps, twenty in number, for the purpose of | 
breaking the rush of the sewage, especially in | 
periods of heavy storms. The sewer is built | 
of stock bricks in cement, and concreted all | 
round to a considerable thickness. A vast deal | 
of timber has been used in the work, and built | 
in with it, where it remains, its value alone | 
amounting to upwards of 1,200l. The con-| 
tractors for these works are Messrs. Mow- | 
lem & Co.: Mr. John Burt is their principal 
clerk ; Mr. Moreton, their foreman; and Mr. R. 
Lidstone, the clerk of works to the engineer to 
the Commissioners of Sewers. 





TELEGRAPH ROUND THE WORLD. 


THE proposed intercontinental telegraph which, 
vid Bebring’s Straits, will complete the circuit of | 
the world, was recently the subject of discussion | 
in the New York Chamber of Commerce. It 
appears that Russia has undertaken a line of 
6,000 miles, from Moscow to the Pacific Ocean, 
at the mouth of the Amoor, of which 4,000 miles, 
from Moscow to Irkutsk, are in operation, and 
that she has granted to Mr. P. M. Collins, of 
New York, a concession for thirty-three years to 
extend this line up to and across Behring’s 
Straits, and then through her American terri- 
tories to the frontier of the British possessions, 
a distance in all of 4,500 miles; that the British 
Government have granted a similar privilege 
down the northern frontier of the United States ; 
and that an application is now pending in the 
Washington Congress for like permission, through 
that country ; thus connecting the whole tele. 








graphic system of Europe and Asia with the 
telegraphic system of America. The Chamber 
unanimously resolved to memorialize the pre- 
sident and both Houses of Congress in favour of 
the undertaking. The full completion of the 
project may, it is alleged, be expected within 
three years. The total distance overland by 
way of Behring’s Straits, which are only 39 miles 
wide and 160 feet in depth, will be about 
16,000 miles; but how the influence of the 
glaciers which must inevitably cross the path of 
the wire is to be obviated, it is hard to say. That 
glaciers rip up the ground whenever they reach 
shoal water is well known; and the wire must 
cross the shoals as well as the deeps. It is 
asserted that messages have been repeatedly 
sent during the present year from Boston to 
San Francisco, a distance of 3,000 miles, in two 
minutes. 








FEATHER BEDS. 


TuE sanitary effects of the various materials 
used for beds is a subject which has been too 
little considered. The old-established institu. 
tion, the feather-bed, has its comforts, and with 


| those who have been long accustomed to it, it 


has become an actual necessity. In the Anglo- 
Saxon days warm beds were a desideratum in 
every well-arranged household ; and since then, 
through the Mediwval Ages up to the present 
time, beds, bedsteads, and bed-furniture have 
been matters of importance in connexion with 
every household. ‘The unwholesome curtains 
have now nearly gone out of use,—a change 
in fashion which is conducive to health; with 
those of the rising generation, the feather- 
bed is decidedly going out of favour; and, 
generally, the medical profession do not speak in 
its praise, and before long it is likely that 
feather-beds will be disused in the hospitals. By 
some good housewives the cases of the feather- 
beds are changed, at the least, once a year; the 
feathers which have massed together in lumps 
are separated, aired, and then placed in a clean 
covering. This is a wholesome method, but it 
is by no means an uncommon custom to leave 
the feathers in the same case unopened for many 
years together,—a practice which is very repre- 
hensible. Besides the ill effects which may arise 
in this way, there is now an opinion, strongly 
expressed, that very soft and yielding couches 
are not good for health or proper muscular 
development, and are, therefore, improper for 
use in schools and places in which the youth of 
both sexes are reared. Up to the end of his life 
the Duke of Wellington slept on a hard narrow 
mattress; and others might be mentioned who 
have lived to an advanced age, who repudiated 
soft beds. 

A variety of materials is used for the stuffing 
of beds. There are the sweetly-scented heather 
beds in Highland cottages, which when care- 
fully and frequently renewed afford a pleasant 
resting-place for the weary traveller. In some 
parts, various species of the fern are employed 
for the same purpose. In some of the English 
regiments, the soldiers fill the bedticks with 
clean dry straw: this, when neatly put in regular 
layers, is said to make a comfortable and whole- 
some bed. The straw is changed once in a fort- 
night; and what has been put aside from the 
barrack-room can be used in the cavalry stables. 
In London, and other large towns, a material 
called “flock” is extensively used for stuffing 
beds. This should be often changed and cleansed. 
In many of the dwellings of the poor we have met 
with beds filled with wood-shavings: a filling of 
this kind for a bed can be had for about 4d.; and 
if the material is often renewed there is no harm 
in it: but, unfortunately, this is not done; and 
often these beds fall into shocking conditions. 
Horse-hair and spring mattresses have in many 
instances been substituted for feather-beds ; and 
some have carried the liking of hard beds to such 
a degree as to sleep on flat boards: this, how- 
ever, will not generally come up to the idea we 
have of a bed of roses. 

As regards beds in a sanitary point of view, 
there can be no doubt that the use of feathers in 
excessive quantities is not beneficial to health ; 
and that the materials used for stufting should be 
frequently changed. Some have suggested that 
any substantial filling for beds may be done 
without altogether, by the use of gutta-percha 
bed-cases, filled with air. We have no estimate 
of the difference of cost between first-class 
feather-beds and those of gutta-percha which 
can be inflated; but in some respects, provided 
that the cost did not forbid it, air-beds filled to 
a proper consistency would have advantages. 
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WIDE TENDERS. hold, instead of the whole 100; I submit that | was threatened if their wages were not advanced 

I have pointed out a plan which, if less economi- | from 22s. to 2 > wee [eetings of master 

CoMMENTING on a recent list of tenders for a 4 ; astimeteetr ena tops r aecee ian vom ae Sate BO nies: Mactings of mantars 

; L , | cal than the mere conservation of Epping Forest, | and men were held, and the result was that those 

church in Cambridgeshire, a correspondent, | jg much more so than would be the establish of the men who were considered wo th ha d. 

‘ , . *,e . - a or i e = 
T. S. G., says :—‘“This competition illustrates | ment of Fink rata Viale : ‘ agg ge 
‘ : , vgn . | ment of another Victoria Park. vance obtained it. It seems, however, that in 

the way in which a wide difference in the | Groncr Macken: : te Sat 

Poa k tEORGE MACKENZIE. | some shops the joiners have been working in the 

amounts of tenders sometimes occurs. The} | double capacity of joiners and cabinetmakers 

specification included some terra-cotta work | d ee mc et 

delled ae oe es . and these have now come out along with those 
modelled to the architect’s designs. One builder Ie ea " whose trade ig cabinetmaking alone. The rat 

was referred by the architect to the manufac- | THE TENDERS FOR TOWER OF ST. JOHN’S, of wages asthe | 8 ea I - * oe ro — 

turers for the price of this work, and was in- PUTNEY. — “germina ie mats er ger 


: prose |as a body, is 25s. per week. It appears that at 
formed by them that it would be 4571. net, and | Srr,—In your last number, under the head of “Con-/ this season the js have i orders iz 
that the same estimate had been given to the | tracts,” is an advertisement for tenders for erecting the hend th h : —e 4 
other builders. Another builder told me that | °¥e? 84 spire of St. John’s Church, Putney; and in one _S - s ey can execute; and the men, 

: : - , | the list of tenders received are the several amounts of the | knowing this, have taken advantage of the op- 
the architect informed him that the cost, accord- | builders who hav ently been invited i i : mn. T > 
ing to an estimate which he had obtain d fi Hmited competition ‘be tit bore week, “| rmposs | portunity to enforce their claim. The largest 

» ine rom i ove work, and who sent in | . . : 

8 ec om | |employers determined to resist the demand of 


my. - 4 | their estimates to Mr. Charles Lee, the architect. 3 
another maker, would be about 2871.; a third | In the year 1858, we gave an estimate, with others, for | their men, and consequently a considerable num- 


firm, not receiving the promised information erecting St. John’s Church, Putney, from quantities sup- | ber of the trade are row walking about on strike 
from the architect in time, stated in their | plied by Mr. Lee, and the separate estimates for the} (, tae } Sellers oul manten off wenkiin 
tender the sum they had allowed for terra-cotta; | fWe? and spire varied from 1,030/. to 800l.; our price |,» Hirage Oy Orickmakers.—A party of working 
dtl if th chitect’ 4 ~ > | being 1,0137, The church was built at that time, with the | brickmakers have visited Mr. A. Ashworth’s 
an that, uf the arc 1itect’s estimate exceeded it, | exception of the tower and spire ; but not by us. brickcroft, which is behind the Infantry Bar- 
the difference, which proved to be about 1401., |, Being one of those builders selected again to tender for | racks. M “a heate d dest 1d about 90 0 i) 
was to be added to the amount of their tender. | the tower and spire (in the limited competition above .— - or urs' ddan ents aS Hy ty J 
N aie Mee Redinds wane oll 1 } R referred to) from the original drawings, and the quanti- | bricks. The bricks were wet from the mould, 
pe ua roar ~ i cotta (orhicl to ae ties not nome eopeied, — engheges ® competent sur- and were on the drying floors. The bricks being 
atum price of 2871. for terra-cotta (which wou veyor to take them out, and a discrepancy was found in) ; ° a: “ . anise <dumetiaida : 
have the effect of adding 140]. to Messrs. Bul- | the Bath and rag stone work alone between Mr. Lee's 1 8? unfinished sree, the damage caused is 
Soeta keel d deducting 1701. f M original quantities and those taken out by the surveyor COMmparatively trifling. Mr. Ashworth employs 
poi bee ad an 1 ; uc sai a6 a er r. cmpusting in value to the sum of 350/.; and in additionto a large number of men connected with the 
o > +o > sh show “ ~ e 
mei son 8, re ase pate Bacar i. the pe whe = Secustins entnted tobi feos ceanttien drawings, union, and is also an employer generally re- 
e amounts would approximate more closely, Mr. 8. spected by his workmen. 


i i , : We think it right that these facts should be made 
and would show that builders are not alw ays 80 | known to the building trade, as the architect has written 

















* blind” as they sometimes appear.” a letter thanking us for our tender, and saying “that the —— 
committee, thinking all the tenders too high, have decided 
to put the matter to public competition ;” and they have | FROM SCOTLAND 
advertised eeenetiinaly for tenders, to be based on quan- | me egits 


* * tities s lied by Mr. Lee. dinbur cis ion- a ] 
IMPROVEMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL | “‘We have written to the building committee, informing | (Hon urg™ — The foundation-stone of the 
COMPETITIONS. them of the errors in the original quantities, which, with io ege munificently endowed by the late Sir 
the rise in materials and labour, is sufficient to explain William Fettes (who, by the bye, is said to have 


Sir,—It would seem that a little interest has the great difference between our estimates of 1858 and left his daughter to starve while doing so) 





been aroused, or rather revived, i 2 1864. ; ; ‘ i i ence of 1 
f tt sti f a bee of the — We shall feel greatly obliged by your inserting this has been laid at Comely Bank, in presence of a 
orgotten question of competitionreform. Four-  jetter in your next impression. numerous and brilliant assemblage, amongst 
teen years ago I remember being somewhat | T. H. Apamson & Sons. | whom, we dare say, Sir William’s daughter would 
ardent about it myself. If your correspondent | not be seen. Mr. David Bryce is the architect, 
will look into the eighth volume of the Builder, | pa RecIai — and the following is a list of the contractors for 


he will find full particulars of such a congress of | ‘ a wala . the works: — Excavating, Mr. J. M‘Donald, 
architects as he and Mr. Burges desire to THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. Edinburgh ; mason a Mr. A. Morrison, 
convene. Leeds.—The new infirmary building operations Edinburgh; stone carving, Mr. W. Pearce, Edin- 
A meeting was called by the Architectural have been suspended for a day or two, owing to burgh; carpenter and joiners’ work, Messrs. 
Association ; and a committee, consisting of its the labourers having dictated ultra-union prin- Beattie & Sons, Edinburgh ; iron work, Messrs. 
chairman (Mr. Godwin), Mr. Papworth, Mr. | ciples to the contractors. Fresh men were Tod & Son, Edinburgh ; plumbers’ work, Mr. M. 
James Bell, Mr. Truefitt, and some half-dozen found to supply their places, however, and the Carstairs, Edinburgh; plasterers’ work, Mr. J. 
others, appointed. I believe it is sriz sirrinc! | works were proceeded with. The lock-out men Annan, Edinburgh; slaters’ work, Mr. T.Crombie, 
WILLIAM Youna. have issued a statement and balance-sheet up to Fife. Mr. Kay is clerk of the works. In the 
| June 25. They deny the correctness of some evening the trustees entertained a select party 
ve en re statements that have been made showing that a at dinner in the Douglas Hotel. The contrac- 
7 . 7 _ large proportion of the men have returned to tors were entertained at dinner in the Crown 
PUBLIO FLEASURS-GROUNDS. ps a to money matters, they say that the Hotel, and a suitable entertainment was also 
Tue vote on Mr. Doulton’s motion in the! first week each man received 10s.; and each provided by the trustees for all the workmen 
House of Commons is calculated to throw succeeding week 14s. They then continue :— engaged in the works. 
a gleam of consolation on the minds of those “We have done everything that is fair and Jeith.—The description of house property 
who have long mourned over the diminished reasonable by way of securing a settlement of the most in demand in Leith, according to the Scots- 
means of public enjoyment of rural scenery, | present dispute. Deputations, in connexion with man, is first-class dwelling-houses, and also 
through the spread of inclosures, and of en- every work now locked out in the district, have working-class dwellings at rents of 5/. to 8I. 
croachments on rights of way. It seems as if repeatedly waited on their respective employers, Ranges of large warehouses and lofts are in 
Parliament, which for some years has been alive but only to find themselves insulted by being request, but more shops and offices are not 
to the propriety of a considerable governmental told to give up the union and sign the docu- now wanted. The cost of erecting new buildings 
expenditure upon new national pleasure-grounds, | ment.” They then appeal to the men of England, is much the same as last year, when there was a 
is at last awaking to the more economical plan | Scotland, and Wales, not to seek work in the great deal of building going on in and about 
of abstaining from giving away those to which Leeds district. The balance-sheet shows that the | Leith, including 334 dwelling-houses of different 
we have possessed rights from time immemorial. total amount received by the union during nine | kinds. Si 
My present object is to suggest a middle | weeks of the strike, was 6,808/. 7s. 1d. Ofthis; Innerleithen.—A few new buildings have been 
course as regards economy in expenditure, to-| sum Gateshead had contributed 3,5441. 13s.;) put up here this season, and a few more are in 
wards the furtherance of public open-air recrea- | Brierley-hill, 2,7701.; West Bromwich, 3501.; course of erection. At the west end of the 
tion. Let it be imagined that a desirable plot, | public subscriptions from Leeds, 281. 2s. 3d.; and_ village a new police office, with cells and house 
say of 100 acres of land, is offered to the notice | other subscriptions amounting to upwards of accommodation for two policemen with their 
of the public. It is desirable as a building|113/., including subscriptions from Wolver- families, is in course of construction. Various 
speculation : it is desirable, also, as a national | hampton, Newcastle, and London. The total cottages and other houses also have been built 
park. I say, let an architect or landscape gar-| expenditure had been 6,7461., which had been | or are in course of erection. f 
dener, on the part of the building speculator, lay | disbursed in payments to the men locked out,|  Brechin.—The building in Swan-street for the 
out an appropriate plan in concert with the | in the cost of sending three of their number to Royal Bank of Scotland is expected shortly to 
authorities of the Woods and Forests. Let} America, and in the railway fares of those | be opened for business. The site forms the 
Government purchase, not the freehold of the | leaving the district for work elsewhere. 4 junction of Swan-street and Clerk-street. The 
whole 100 acres, but the freehold of an intended | Shefield.—An employer gives, in last week’s building is about square, with four clevations, 
public path, say 3 yards wide, suppose in a ser-| local Independent, the following as to the state | and is two stories in height, with attien. The 
pentine line; also the freehold of any remark- | of the joiners’ strike. A considerable number of | windows in the principal front are divided by 
able site, or knoll, commanding a fine prospect, | the most respectable part of their workmen have | circular columns with carved capitals. At the 
with the right of way thereto; also the freeholds| accepted and are at work on their employers ,angles of the building spiral columns are intro- 
of small plots adjacent to the above, where it | terms—that is, 1s. per week advance on the pre- | duced, with carved capitals. A deep polished 
shall have been considered desirable to plant|sent rate of wages; to commence work on belt goes round the eaves, with heavy moulded 
clumps, or erect ornamental objects, as fountains | Monday morning at seven o’clock instead of | cast-iron rhones, supported on ornamental 
or statues. Let covenants be entered into that | six ; overtime, two hours to be considered a/ brackets. The roof is square in form, with @ 
the inclosure of the public path be no more than | quarter of a duy. Many men are prevented from platform flanked with ornamental ine 
a light iron fence; that no brick wall be thrown | working owing to the picket system, by gangs of finials. The designs were furnished and carrie: 
up nearer to it than 100 yards; that the villas to| men being placed near some of the workshops, | out by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, of a. 
be erected be of approved picturesque designs ;|and many threats of intimidation are being | The carving, which is natural foliage, Neng - 
&e., &e. made to prevent men resuming their work. The conventionally, was executed by “4 me hg 
Now, considering that these covenants on be-| employers are determined to make no further London. Local contractors executed the -_ “a 
half of the public need be but little more oner- | concession, and say they are satisfied that the} Dundee.—A fountain has bem yor a 
ous to the purchasers of building plots than | strike will soon terminate. =) Messrs. Nicoll for Sir David en be , " P — 
those to which, for their own sakes, they would} Carlisle—The working cabinetmakers of this | in the Baxter Park. It is to! a erec _ oe 
be willing to subject each other; considering, | city, following the example of the joiners, have | north or back we a = peter eons - 
also, that the requirements of the public might | struck work for an advance of wages. Some flows from a en - “g _ ee — 
only entail the purchase of 5 or 10 acres of free- | weeks ago a turn-out on the part of the joiners | the shape of a shell, an g 
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various emblematical representations. On the 
right side is a modelled figure of Moses with 
rod in hand, as if preparing to strike the rock ; 
and on the left side is represented a Jewess 
holding the cup to the lips of her young child, 
while immediately above is the inscription from 
which the design is taken.—‘ He opened the 
rock, and the waters gushed out: they ran in 
the dry places like a river.” The fountain, in- 
cluding the pedestal, will stand 6 feet high, and 
is 44 feet in breadth. The whole of the work, 
except the font, is of cast iron in imitation of 
bronze, and is from the Coalbrookdale Iron 
Works. 

Perth.—An artesian well is being bored at the 
dye works in Mill-street. 
at a depth of 270 feet, and has risen to within 
6 feet or 7 feet of the surface. Operations were 
still being prosecuted, in the hope that the 
spring would rise to a higher level. 

Auchtermuchty.—At a meeting of shareholders 


in a projected new town-hall on Tuesday last, it | 


was stated that fully three hundred shares had 
been already taken, about one-half of the number 
being by parties non-resident in the district. It 


was decided that it should be raised on a site at. 


the south side of the town. 





IRELAND. 


Dublin.—At the head of Cavendish-row, one side 
of Rutland-square,and presenting a flank to North 
Frederick-street, on the finest site for a struc- 
ture of the kind in this city, a new Presbyterian 
church approaches completion. This, which we 
may consider the metropolitan of the Presby- 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Happisburgh (Norfolk).—The church here has 
recently been restored, both internally and ex- 
ternally. Before the restoration, the building, 
which is of the Perpendicular style of the four- 
teenth century, was in a sad state of decay, the 
whole of the timbers and lead-covering of the 
roofs being so unsound as to be past reparation. 
New roofs have, therefore, been substituted, of 
stained red deal: the whole of the aisle and 
clerestory windows (many of which were pre- 
viously blocked up with brickwork) have been 
entirely renovated and reglazed: two of the 





Water has been found | 


tower light windows, which were unsafe, have 
been renewed; and several of the buttresses re- 
built, and the walls repaired. In the interior, 
| the columns and arches have had the whitewash 
| removed ; the stonework has been repaired ; and 
| the whole of the walls restuccoed. The old box 
pews have been replaced by open deal benches 
of modern design: the pulpit and reading-desk 
/are executed in oak, the former having a stone 
base : the old font having been restored, cleansed 
of paint, and the carving recut, is refixed on new 
stone steps; and the aisles and passages have 
been paved in a pattern, with the red and white 
| tiles of the neighbourhood. The gallery in the 
| has been fixed in the tower, so that the west 
window and door (which have been renovated) 
are no longer hidden from view. The works 
have been carried out by Mr. R. Burton, of 
Paston, builder, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. H. Brown, of Norwich, 
architect. Mr. Moore, of North Walsham, was 
the contractor for the stonework; with the ex- 


tower has been removed, and a new belfry floor | 


DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Southwark.—The memorial (Congregational) 
church for the Pilgrim Fathers was begun in 
1856, the stone having been laid on the 29th of 
May of that year, the anniversary of the martyr- 
dom of Penry in 1596. Mr. Pouget, architect, 
provided the design, and Mr. W. Downs was the 
builder. There is accommodation, without any 
galleries, for about 530 persons. The original 
design was more extensive, and richer in its 
character, but adverse circumstances prevented 
its progress; and, with the exception of the pil- 
grim hall, completed some years past, the 
building remained in its normal state; but 
recently a few gentlemen interested in the edifice 
having determined to carry it out to a comple- 
tion, although under very altered features, the 
work was again proceeded with ; and on the 25th 
of May of this year it was opened for public 
service. The interior dimensions are as follows: 
—86 feet by 40 feet from the front wall to the 
reredos, and 48 feet in height to the ridge: the 
hall or gallery behind the same is 56 feet long, 
and is completed in some measure approaching 
to the character of work originally intended. 
The style is Gothic, and essentially of the Deco- 
rated period. The roof is hammer-beam, and 
sufficiently lofty to admit of galleries at some 
future time. The windows, including the 
_ chancel window, have been executed in terra- 
| cotta by Mr. M. H. Blanchard, whom the archi- 
tect has long employed in thisdepartment. The 
lighting was executed by Mr. J.C. Sharp. The 
pulpit is to be from a subscription now progress- 
ing in Wales and other places, and is to be also 
|/commemorative in its character of the same 





} 


terian church in Ireland, is intended for the ception of the windows and font, which were | objects. The warming has been executed by 
accommodation of the congregation now attend- executed by Mr. R. Rust, of Norwich. Mr. Wm. Mr. J. Lewal, engineer. 

ing the dingy old meeting-house in Mary’s Abbey, | Storey, of Bacton, was the plumber and glazier.| | Croydon.—The Trinity Congregational chapel, 
about 800 in number, and is presented to them The chancel has been entirely restored under | Dingwall-road, Croydon,—Mr. Pouget, architect, 
through the munificence of Mr. A. Findlater, one the direction of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Great St. Helen’s, and Messrs. Nicholson & 
of the great merchants of Ireland: the cost of the rectory being vested in the Bishop of Nor- | Sons, builders, Wandsworth,—gives accommoda- 
the whole will, on its completion, be about wich, through their architect, Mr. E. Christian, tion, without side galleries, to about 730 persons. 
12,0001. It consists ofa nave about 60 feet long of London: a new roof has been supplied; aj The edifice is essentially Italian. Its interior 
by 30 feet wide, separated on each side by an new window of stone fixed to the east ; and the | measurements are 48 feet 6 inches in width, 85 
arcade of three lofty arches, from aisles 15 feet two wooden windows to the south, replaced by _ feet 6 inches in length from front wall to reredos, 
in width ; these aisles having in the several bays stone ones; the buttresses rebuilt, and the flint- and 87 feet in height to the central ridge. The 
formed by the arches much the character of so work of the walls restored and pointed, replas- | roof is in three divisions, with wrought moulded 
many transepts, the ends of which, on one side | tered internally, and a new door opened to the ‘trusses. The chief feature of the interior ar- 
alone, as the church abutting against adjoining south. The works have been carried out by | rangements is that there are neither arches nor 
dwelling-houses cannot obtain light from the | Mr. R. Rust, of Norwich. columns to sustain the roof at the division of the 
other side, are filled with large traceried win-| Stowmarket.—Ata meeting of the parishioners | nave and aisles, but longitudinal girders, orna- 


dows, with a considerable admixture of English 
and French Gothic details. In the front facing 
the square, above an arcade with small cusped- 
headed single lights, the gable is filled with a 


held to consider the subject of restoring the | 
parish church, it was stated that Mr. Phipson | 
had prepared a plan, which had been left open | 
for builders to see, and four estimates had been | 


traceried window, occupied by a stained-glass received : onewas 1,9001.; the second, 1,6701.; the | 
device, forming a memorial to Mr. Findlater, | third, by Stowmarket builders, 1,5501.; anda 
the donor of the church. This window is the fourth, 1,541]. The one from the town they) 
gift of the congregation. The remaining light hoped to accept, and thus have the work done | 
is obtained by a rose-window, set high in the | at home. To set about the work properly about | 
back wall of the recess, which in Congrega- | 2,0001. would be required, and the way was clear | 
tional churches generally stands for the chancel. | for 1,0001. Mr. Phipson then explained his plans, 
The vestry and committee-room form a sepa- | and a resolution favourable to the object in view 
rate building running across the rear of the | was passed. 

church, and presenting a gable-end to Frederick-| Slawston (Leicestershire).—The church here is 
strect, ornamented by pointed windows. Be-| to be restored and repewed, and the whole of the 
tween the gables on this flank buttresses sup- | fittings will be new. The tower arch is to be 
port lofty but somewhat too slender pinna-/| opened, a new porch to be built on the south 
cles which form a decorative feature of no_ side, the nave, aisles, and chancel to have new 
mean order, yet suggest an idea of insecurity. | roofs, and a new east window in chancel. The 
The roofs are of high pitch, and inside the| plans have been prepared by Messrs. Goddard 
timbers are stained to a deep walnut tint. The | & Son, of Leicester, architects. Mr. Loveday’s 
principals rest on slender pillars of Caen stone, tender has been accepted, that for the church 
on which, in capitals and bands, is lavished a _ being 5591., and for the chancel 1981. 

large amount of carving. Thestyleof the build-| Bristol. — The restoration of St. Stephen’s 
ing is English Gothic of the Middle Decorated church is now proceeding. The wall and roof 
period : considerable licence is taken, however,|of the south aisle have been pulled down, 
to introduce north French details. The result and are now being re-erected. The south aisle 
will not bear critical examination. The interior | will be rebuilt of Pennant stone, with three-light 
is more successful, the great height of the aisle, | windows, which will be more in character with 
piers, and arches giving an effect seldom ob-| those in the tower. This aisle will also be 
tained in churches of this character. The archi- | lowered from its former height, in order to show 
tect is Mr. A. Heiton, of Perth; the builder, | the whole of the clerestory windows of the nave. 


mented with cornices and enriched spandrels, 
superseding the necessity of any supports consti- 
tuting hindrances to the sight and hearing. The 
whole of the windows are executed in terra-cotta 
by Mr. Blanchard, of Blackfriars-road, and are 
fully or partially illuminated in stained glass, 
from the designs of Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The seats are open. The exterior is 
composed of a pediment with large central 
window, surmounted by the cross, and the wings 
by two campanile towers. The warming and 
lighting were executed by Mr. J. C. Sharp. 

Alford (Lincolnshire).—The Wesleyans of this 
town are about to erect a new chapel, with a 
considerable frontage to West-street. The build- 
ing is to be in the Decorated style, from a design 
by Mr. W. Botterill, of Hull, architect. Accom- 
modation will be provided for about 700 persons. 
The works have been let, by private contract, 
to Messrs. Hasnip & White, of Alford, and the 
cost will be about 3,0001. 

Northallerton. — The foundation-stone of a 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid here. The site 
of Wesley Chapel, as it will be called, is one of 
the best in the town, and cost, with the buildings 
erected thereon, 6001., being the ground for 
many years occupied by the Pack Horse Inn, on 
the east side of Northallerton. The style of 
architecture will be Gothic, without much orna- 
ment. It will be built a few yards from the front 
of the town street. The external length of the 
chapel and vestry will be 80 feet, and the exter- 


Mr. Samuel H. Bolton, of Dublin. 

Bonmahon, County Waterford.—A coast-guard 
Btation is about to be erected at Bonmahon, in 
the county of Waterford, to accommodate one chief 
officer and six boatmen, and is provided with a 
watch-tower and boat-house. The plans were 


prepared at the Office of Public Works, Ireland, | 


under the direction of their architect, Mr. James 
H. Owen. 

New Castle, County Limerick.—A branch esta- 
blishment of the National Banking Company is 
about to be erected in New Castle, county Lime- 
rick, which, besides giving good accommodation, 
will have somewhat of a decorative character. 
The style is Classic. The probable cost is about 
2,0001. Mr. W. F. Caldbeck is the architect. 


| The clerestory itself will present a new face of 
| Bath stone, and its windows will follow the 
| pattern of the ancient ones. An extension of the 
| north aisle will be made eastward, upon old 
foundations, for the purpose of removing the 
organ and its gallery, so that a number of new 
seats may be put in the west part of the church 
unencumbered by these obstructions. The 
architects are Messrs. Fripp & Ponton. The 
church requires much additional restoration, and 
funds are solicited for that object. 

Manchester.—The ceremony of laying the 
corner-stone of the new tower of Manchester 
; Cathedral will probably take place in the course 
of July. It is hoped that the Prince of Wales 
may be induced to officiate on the occasion. 





nal width, including buttresses, 36 feet ; and the 
building is calculated to accommodate 450 per- 
sons. Messrs. Wilson & Crosland, of Sheffield, 
are the architects, and the following are the 
builders :—Messrs. A. Peacock & Sons, brick- 
layers and plasterers; Mr. Thos. Thompson. 
joiner ; Mr. John Metcalfe, stone-mason ; Mr. W, 
Swain, plumber and glazier; Mr. Jas. Naylor, 
worker in wrought-iron; and Messrs. Cooper & 
Son, painters, all of Northallerton; Mr. Wm. 
Walker, ironfounder, York; and Mr. John Baynes, 
slater, Ripon. The contracts amounted alto- 
gether to 1,1831. 5s. 6d. The cost of the chapel 
and Sunday school which is intended to be built, 
inclnding the site, will be about 2,0001., towards 
which about 1,1001. have been given. 
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Books Deceibed. 


Society of Engineers. Tvansactions for 1863. 
London: Spon. 
Tus society deserves to be better known than it 
yet is. The place of meeting is in the lower hall 
of Exeter Hall, Strand. Mr. C. L. Light is the 
chairman, and Mr. A. Williams the honorary 


Witts County Surveror.—Mr. H. Weaver 
was last week elected to the office of county 
surveyor by the magistrates: there were two 
candidates proposed,— viz., Mr. Weaver, of 
Devizes, and Mr. Bothams, of Salisbury. 


Vendor AND PvunrcHasEr. — Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley lately held, in the case of Poole r. 
Adams, that where a house under a contract for 





THE Hotporn VaLitey Improvement.—The 
Holborn Valley Improvement Act has passed, and 
received the Royal assent on the 23rd of June. 

| The Act has been referred to the City Improve- 
ment Committee to carry it into execution, and 
to confer from time to time with the Coal, Corn, 
,and Finance Committee as to how the funds 
Should be raised for the purpose. 


secretary and treasurer. The present volume is | Sale, having been insured against damage by! Typ Ipon TravDE.—Rylands’ Iron Trade Cir. 
well got up, and the contents are illustrated by fire, is burnt down after signing of the contract, | cular says that the preliminary meeting of the 
numerous plates. There are papers on “ Steam | but before completion of the purchase, the pur-! jpon masters was more than ordinarily attended 

? 


Boilers,” by P. F. Nursey; on “The Relation |chaser is not entitled to the benefit of the in. | 


between the Safe Load and the Ultimate Strength 
of Iron,” by Zerah Colburn ; on “ The Construc- 
tion of Chelsea Bridge,” by G. G. Page (already 
given in the Builder) ; on “'The Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway” (of which we have 
also given some account), by C. Saunderson ; on 
“ Signalling, for Land and Naval Purposes,” by 
F. Wise ; on “ Steam Navigation on the Indus,” 
by A. Warren; and on “Steam Fire-engines, 
and the late Trials at the Crystal Palace,” by 
W. Roberts. 





VARIORUM. 


“Memoirs of the distinguished Men of Science | 


of Great Britain, living in the years 1807-8. By 
W. Walker, jun. Second edition. London: 
Spon.” These brief memoirs were originally 
compiled for the purpose of accompanying an 


engraving of distinguished men assembled at | 


the Royal Institution. Though a compilation, 
the work is neatly done; and, as remarked by 
Mr. R. Hunt, F.R.S., in the introduction, which 
is written by him, “the influences of human 
thought on the physical forces which regulate 
the great phenomena of the universe,—and the 
operation of the powers of the mind on the 
material constituents of the planet which is 
man’s abiding-place, form subjects, for studies, 
which have a most exalting tendency.” Men of 
thought are the true rulers of the world, and 
their memoirs have an abiding interest for all 
their loyal subjects. 
mention, amongst other books to be hereafter 





spoken of, “ Cottage Construction and Design,” | 


by C. W. Strickland (Macmillan) ; “The Gram- 
mar of House Planning,” by an M. §. A. and 
M. R. A. 8. (Fullarton & Co.) ; Jeays on the 
“Orthogonal System of Hand-railing” (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, & Co.); and “The Church and 
Fortress of Dover Castle,” by the Rev. John 
Puckle (J. H. & J. Parker). 








Hiscellanea, 


THE Savoy Cuurcu, Stranp.—This ancient 
structure has been again ravaged by fire. 


ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE.—The annual meet- 
ing of delegates was opened at the Honse, in 


Conduit-street, on Wednesday last, Mr. T. Roger | 


Smith in the chair. 


Cuttivation or Winpow FLowers.—A society 
has recently been established in Nottingham, to 
encourage the cultivation of window flowers and 
plants, more particularly in the neighbourhoo 
of Narrow Marsh. 


Gas.—The managers of the Brighton Gas 
Companies have determined to reduce the price 
of gas to private consumers to 4s. 9d. per 1,000 
feet, instead of 5s., as heretofore. It is proposed 
to still further reduce the price to 4s. 6d. per 
1,000 fect next year. 


Society FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Arts.—On Thursday, the 30th ult., Mr. 
W. Cave Thomas read a lecture on “ Metro- 
nomy ; the Quantitative Analysis of Phenomena, 
and Demonstration of the Measure of the Ideal.” 
We shall return to it. 


Girt to THE Sovrn Kensincton Museuu.— 
A curious collection of objects has lately been 
presented to the South Kensington Museum, by 
the Rev. R. Brooke, of Gateforth Hall, Selby, 
consisting of numerous objects of the sixteenth, 


seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, used and | 


preserved in the families of Brooke and Osbal- 
distone, which will enrich several of the divisions 
of the museum. Amongst the objects thus 
acquired by the nation, are a unique collection 
of posy rings, watches, canes, costumes, and court 
dresses, besides a miscellaneous collection of 


We can now only briefly | 


| surance, in the absence of any express stipula- 
| tion to that effect contained in the agreement. 
DamacEes ror Scarrotpinc Accrpent.—The 
|case of Miss Crawford, against the Dublin Cor- 
| poration, as toan accident which occurred to that 
| lady, in March, last year, while passing through 
| Westmoreland-street, where some scaffolding 
had been erected by order of the Corporation, 
has been brought to aconclusion. The damages 
| were laid at 2,0001., but by consent of counsel a 


verdict of 1,400]. was recorded in favour of the | 


| plaintiff. 
Tre Criry Cross, WincHESTER.—This erection 
and its scaffolding, which, says a Hampshire 
paper, is a nuisance as it now remains, and a 
monument of disgraceful delay, will shortly be 
brought under the discussion of the committee, 
who have received a letter at last from the 
architect, in which it is stated that the sum 
required for the restoration is 5007. Other 
expenses will bring this amount up to 6001., 
nearly 3001. of which remain to be raised. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT OF THE Royat Scor- 
Tish ACADEMY.—At an adjourned meeting of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, Mr. George Harvey 
was elected President, in room of the late Sir 
John Watson Gordon. There were two candi- 
dates proposed—Mr. Harvey and Mr. Graham 
Gilbert. The former was nominated and seconded 


|the latter by Mr. John Steell and Mr. David 
Bryce. On a division, seven members voted for 
each of the gentlemen proposed, and the election 
| was carried by the casting vote of the chairman, 
Mr. Lees, in Mr. Harvey’s favour. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
or Socian Scrence.—The annual dinner of this 
society (with which is now associated the Society 

| for Promoting the Amendment of the Law) took 
| place at the Ship, Greenwich, on Saturday even- 
|ing, the 2nd imstant. The president (Lord 
| Brougham) occupied the chair, and discharged 
| the duties of the position with all the vigour of 
|former days. The common serjeant, Mr. Jas. 
Heywood, Mr. Westlake, Mr. Hastings, Mr. 
| McQueen, Mr. T. Webster, and others spoke to 
| various toasts, and the evening was passed very 
agreeably. 


Tue Courts or Justice Buitpinc. — The 
| Attorney-General has at last asked and obtained 
| leave to bring in a Bill to supply means towards 
defraying the expenses of providing courts of 
justice, and the various offices belonging thereto, 
and for other purposes ; and Mr. Cowper to bring 
| in a Billto enable the Commissioners of Works to 
| acquire a site for the erection of the courts of 
| justice, &c. This Bill has been prepared to 
| permit the purchase of what is known as the 
Carey-street site,—that is, of the area bounded 
{on the north by Carey-street and Yeates-strect, 
lon the south-west by Clement’s-inn, on the 
}south by the Strand, and on the east by 
| Bell-yard. Taking it altogether, this locality 
is probably open to fewer objections than any | 
other. It may, moreover, be made acces- 
sible by subways from the lower levels of the 
Temple, or by a bridge across Fleet-street at 
Temple-bar. “The building known as Temple- 
bar” is specially protected by the fourth clause | 
of the Site Bill, but only so far as to prevent it 
being purchased, taken, or used without the con- | 
sent of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common | 
Council. It is a further recommendation of this 
site that it is at present covered with alleys | 
and courts, the demolition of which would be a | 
blessing. All the preliminary steps for securing 
|this plot of land appear to have been taken 
already. The owners, lessees, and occupiers | 
have been duly served with notices. Questions 
of disputed compensation are to be determined | 
by a jury inthe Lord Mayor’s Court; but the} 
rights of the Metropolitan Board of Works and | 





nicknacks, which our great grandfathers and /of the Commission of Sewers are expressly re- 


great grandmothers used in their domestic life. 


served, 


by Mr. Noel Paton and Mr. Horatio M‘Culloch— | 


and the discussion was exceedingly animated. 
The question of certain members of the trade 
having undersold was prominently brought for- 
| ward, and it was urged that foreigners are ad- 
| mitted into the market at present rates in a 
| manner disadvantageous to the leading houses 
| and the future prospects of the trade. The call 
in Wales last week showed a rise. Some orders 
have been already refused at late prices. Marked 
South Staffordshire iron stands as before at 
91. 10s. per ton. There has been a little more 
inquiry in the pig-iron market, yet no advance 
| can be obtained, although quotations are made 
}a shade upwards. The movement in the Scotch 
‘iron market has resulted in an upward tendency 
in pigs. All other prices remain as before. 

| Cannon Srreer Station Horer.—This hotel 
will be built over the booking-offices of the rail- 
way. It will front Cannon-street, and have Dow- 
gate hill for its western boundary. The station 
will be thrown back a distance of 80 feet from 
Cannon-street, the space in front being left open 
| as a forecourt, similar to the plan of the Charing- 
|eross Station. The hotel, with the station, will 
be in the Italian style, treated somewhat after 
the manner of the Renaissance, with high roof 
and towers at each end of the building. The 
building, which is to consist of four stories and 
an attic-floor, will be constructed of white brick, 
relieved with dressings of terra-cotta, cement, 
and stone. The great feature of the interior 
will be a hall, 100 feet in length, 40 feet in 
width, and 40 feet in height. The designs of 
the hotel and the arrangements of the booking- 
offices have been prepared by Mr. E. M. Barry. 


ReEstoRaTION At Lincotn CatTHEpRAL. — A 


| correspondent writes: “ Unless I am very much 


mistaken, the very ancient bas relief, which stood 
in the wall on the north or left-hand side of the 
doorway, on a level with the kings, has been re- 
moved, and its place filled up with plain 
masonry. The Chapter of course employs an 
architect, whose talent and skill and taste are 
sufficiently undoubted, or they would not allow 
him to meddle with the splendid building of 
which they have the charge. But, with all de- 
ference to this authority, I cAnnot but think all 
lovers of old art will regret that he has “re- 
stored” this bas relief completely out of sight. 
It is one of a series probably of Saxon works 
which appear to have been taken from some 
other church and used by the Norman builders 
with tender regard for the hands that wrought 
them. It is reserved for us to replace these 
monuments of art, older than the Cathedral 
itself, by masonry, which, however excellent it 
may be to the builder’s eye, is not an object of 
much general interest. If this sculpture was 
too decayed to be cleaned, as the one on the 
opposite wall has been, why, in the name of 
patience, could the mason not have left it 
alone?” 


Hererorp CarHEepraL Orcan.—This organ 
has been remodelled and enlarged by Messrs. 
Grey & Davison, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, bart. The organ now 
stands under the first arch on the south side of 
the choir, projecting also over the stalls in front 
of the triforium, the pipes being supported by 
ornamental wrought-iron work, and diapered in 
gold and colour. The position in which the 
organ has been placed will not admit of its use 
at the triennial festivals, as it has been deter- 
mined to alter the arrangement which has 
hitherto prevailed, and to erect the orchestra at 
the western end of the nave. There will thus 
be an unbroken view of the whole of the cathe- 
dral, from the nave to the Lady Chapel, which 
could not have been afforded by adherence to 
the plan of erecting the orchestra at the eastern 
end of the nave. The effect of the sound is said 
to be very grand in every part of the building— 
the faintest note being distinctly heard in the 
remotest corners. The cost will be about 1,3001., 
towards which nearly one-half has been raised 
by subscription. 
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Beps. ARCHEOLOGICAL AND ArcHITECTURAL| Raitway Martrers.—The masonry work in 
Society.—The annual meeting of this society | connexion with the erection of the railway bridge 
was held in the lecture-room of the Working | across the Mersey at Runcorn is progressing on 
Men’s Institute at Bedford. Mr. J. Harvey, of both sides of the river. On the Cheshire side, 
Ickwell Bury, presided. The objects exhibited the main abutment presents a solid mass of 
consisted chiefly of urns, shield-bosses, spear- masonry some 25 feet high, and the masonry on 

heads, knives, and other Saxon antiquities. The | the snig rocks on the Lancashire side will shortly 
chairman said he regretted the smallattendance. | be above high-water mark. Respecting the 
The Rey. E. Trollope read a paper on the Fens arrangements made for the journey of the 
and Submarine Forests of the Eastern Part of | Emperor and Empress of Russia to Potsdam, the 
England ; Mr. Wyatt one on Nuremberg Tokens ; | Morning Post says,—‘ We learn that the imperial 
and the Rev. S. E. Fitch one on the Saxon train which conveyed their maiesties from St. 
Remains discovered at Kempston. | Petersburg consisted of twelve saloon and ordi- 

| nary carriages, all of which were fitted up with 

Worcester DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL Society. | the utmost attention to comfort and convenience, 
The first excursion of this society for the present | and included a kitchen, a billiard-room, sleeping 
season took place on Tuesday in last week, when | chambers, &c. The great luxury of the imperial 
between twenty and thirty of the members and journeys, the terrace carriage with balconies, 
their friends assembled at the society’s rooms, | Which is splendidly ornamented, it was necessary 
Foregate-street, and proceeded to Holt church. | t© leave behind, as with it the train would have 
The principal architectural and ecclesiological | been too long.” As railways will play a con- 
objects were pointed out, and a few historical | Siderable part in the wars of the future, there is 
particulars connected with the parish related by | said to be an intention to add to the engineer 
Mr. Severn Walker, who also officiated in like | Corps in the armies of America sections of work- 
manner at the other churches included in the | ing mechanicians, for disabling the railways and 
day’s proceedings. The old castle, with its | locomotives of the enemy, and for repairing those 
terraced gardens, was next visited, and here Mr. | Which the opposing army has disabled.——The 
Pickernell provided luncheon. The party then traffic receipts of railways in the United Kingdom 
went on to Shrawley church, and thence to | #mounted, for the week ending the 18th of June, | 
Astley, returning to Holt Fleet, where upwards ©? 11,308 miles, to 651,3951. ; and, for the corre- | 
of thirty ladies and gentlemen sat down to sponding week of last year, on 10,8 19 miles, to 
dinner, under the presidency of the Rev. D. 585,4731., showing an increase of 459 miles and 
Melville, Mr. §. Walker occupying the vice-chair. of 65,922/. in the receipts. 

A move was afterwards made for Grimley church, | 











ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION VOLUNTARY EXa- 


For cottages for Mr. A. Smith, of Leesthorpe Hall, 
Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect :— 
BNE vias ccnitsessosuendiavanaheceecee +. £466 0 
eae pean 438 8 
Morrison & Co.........+. 
Weaver & Son.. 








a 
eoocoascso 


Fast...... .. 358 10 
IIIS std cidasscomctpabiicnensvasthn «. 333 & 
Wakerly & Barnes..................00 343 9 





For a new warehouse, Blackfriars, for Messrs. Dakin 
&Co. Mr. Wm, Hudson, architect :— 





EES AER shikegekeasigiecs £5,477 0 0 
UNUR “ac ccm ssccavicbedsssensenpasas 968 0 0 
4,942 0 0 

.. 4,898 0 0 

CREE & BOM « 5 .1:5.060sssnceiny saves - 4,888 0 0 
Newman & Man (accepted) ...... 4,790 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 35, Bishopsgate-street Without, for 
Messrs, Chadwick & Co. Messrs. Ashby & Stoner, archi- 
tects :— 


MAW Be IO © aivcss tens cciicove dasamvbes £1,620 0 0 
NN SiSie saves scdibeastcevermaiouss 1,599 0 0 
COE iiechibiste ie ascctesswcs 1,566 0 0 
SEI 5 sSeins chuskaseeueicesineaxceceilin 40 0 0 
NE cai cidssdanicsceabmidecrinieioeueecs 1,534 0 0 
WMGOMOIG. ooisiivesisesconoiace absushios 1,520 0 0 


For Foxton Chapel, Leicester. Messrs. Shenton & 
Baker, architects, Quantities supplied :— 
SUN  cascsvnvncinkdeseusreietteusinsiveds £1,110 0 





BEUEOD scsvcvcctatshabetons 





which having been duly examined, the party 


MINATION CLASS.— i 
returned to Worcester. TION Ciass.—Members are informed that | 


|the class will meet on Tuesday evenings in 
Te eR bis io ee future ; and on Tuesday next, the 12th July, Mr. 
CoNGREss OF British ARC HEOLOGICAL Asso- J. W. Penfold will resume his paper “On 
CIATION,—The 21st annual meeting will be held 
in Ipswich from August 8th to the 138th inclu- 
sive, under the presidency of Mr. George Tomline, — 
M.P.,F.S.A. The programme includes,—August | 
8. Reception by the Mayor and Corporation.— | TENDERS. 
President’s Address.—Examination of some of; For restoration and refitting Bassingbourn Church. 
the Antiquities of Ipswich, under the guidance | Messrs. Nash & Son, Royston, architects :— 
of Mr. Phipson.—Evening Meeting at the As- Balloch £1,645 0 0 


Valuations.” 














» 2 Piss isu compine 1,555 0 0 
sembly Rooms for Papers and Discussion. Aug. 9. Gimson 1493 00 
Excursion to Bury St. Edmunds.—Reception at Gibbons 1,460 0 0 








the Guildhall.—Examination, under the guidance | 
of Mr. Tymms and Mr. Gordon Hills, of St. Mary’s B a homage a gooey nd a, more 

‘ < 7 a a a . . . ° : Pct, 23 | 
Church—The Norman Tower—St. James’s Church ctgpiied eg eg Po gh 0g dla meg paceman, 
—The Abbey Gateway, &c.— Departure for | 4 


oo 


a UL. acic sus ccbancacievociancots £1,838 0 0 


Hengrave Hall and Church.—Thence to Risby | Patman & Fotheringham ......... 1,617 0 0 
and Little Saxt P: ‘ aay * 1 ) Te BEN, So iisiucoTiawateteesecs 1,590 0 0 
and Little Saxham.—Fapers nevening. Ang. 10. | BNI op isk cate cccneebhsacmetzedoce 1,575 0 0 





Excursion to Colchester.—Reception at Town- | 
hall.—Corporation Records.—Examination of the | _ For widening and otherwise improving Sadler Gate 
Castle, by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne.—Tne Bridge, Derby. Mr. George Thompson, borough engi- | 
Museum —Walls and Roman Guardhouse.— |" aoe Seerezen:. Seeelnney ne) eee 


: 5 MMOD © son cicsiives shactrmnessnisusgs £545 0 0 
Balkon Hill, &c., &c.—St. Botolph and Priory, | MND iit wos csssuceucoe: 430 0 0 
by Mr. E. Roberts.—Evening Meeting at Ipswich. | oe ome er pereaneesiectpes am : 4 


Aug. 11. Excursion to Parham Hall and Church. | 
Thence to Bruisyard Church. — Dennington | For Wesleyan chapel, Mayfield-terrace, Dalston. Quan- 
Church and Monuments: Reception by the Rev. | tities not supplied. Messrs. Bassett, Keeling, & ‘'yrie, | 
E. C. Alston. —To Framlingham Castle and | #rchitects:— ae 
Church.—Visit to the President at Orwell Park, | Move, Beothemn {assapted) .....: aso 6 | 


8 p.m. . 12. Excursi y ridge.— 

Ez, = Ang f St Mary’s Cl - te se yer 1 For the restoration of Slawston Church and chancel, 
Xamination Of ob. Mary 8 Uhurch and Seckiord | 7 aicestershire. Messrs. Goddard & Son, architects, [In 

Hall.—Thence to Ufford Church.—Butley Abbey. | lieu of statement last week] :— 

—Orford Castle and Church. Aug. 13. Excur- | Loveday (lowest accepted) ......... £757 0 0 

sion to Sudbury.—Thence to Long Melford.— | 


Lavenham and Hadleigh.—Little Wenham Hall | For the erection of new school, &c., Hallaton, Leices- 


“ “ ; : Apres . | ire. rs. G 8 i 3:— 
and Church.—Concluding Meeting in Evening. pages Bl an sthane ni scl vate .* 














For the erection of a new rectory house, Saddington, 


DiscoveRY OF RomaN REMAINS AT CHED-| 170i costershire. Messrs. Goddard & Son, architects ;— 





wortH.—Abonut two years ago, Thomas Mar- Clifton (accepted) 0.0.0.0... eee £895 0 0 
getts, a gamekeeper on the estate of Lord Eldon, Allowed for old materials...... 138 0 0 
at Chedworth, noticed in a rabbit-warren a small 757 0 0 


portion of Roman pavement, but at the time did 
not consider it of sufficient moment to call atten-| For » dwelling-house at Hasson, Mr. A. W. Blom- 
tion to it. A few days ago, however, he observed | field, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. A, 
that the soil had been still farther removed by | Bunker :— 

. . Ee TIOM, sisuicivnssvnvsenswecsiavins 7850 0 
the rabbits, and that a large portion of the pave- a RES ARE AN a 0 0 
ment was exposed to view. He communicated 
the facts to Mr. Farr, one of his lordship’s trus-| For altering a house and stables at Potter's Bar, called 
tees, who immediately ordered excavations to be | Oakmere Lodge, for Mr. H. Kemble. Messrs. Haber- 
made, which have resulted in the discovery of | shon & Pite, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
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Middleton 


For the erection of infirmary and medical officer’s 
house at the Central London District Schools, Hanwell, 
Middlesex. Mr. Joseph Gale, architect. Quantities 
supplied to Mr, D. J. Brown :— 

NS AIRED SS MAE SE to £9,360 
Brown & Robinson 
SRE LE OORT ANT EET 9,300 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 9,290 
Ashby & Sons 
MINORS sin cackivapvantassio’ 
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For detached house, Brunswick Hill, Reading. Messrs. 
Cooper & Goulding, architects. nanemer furnished ;— 
y 0 0 


Grover 460 
Barnicoat 439 0 0 
Willett 427 0 0 





For new chapel, East Ilsley, Berks. Messrs. Cooper & 


| Gouldin , architects :— 
| oonitiag 


eelers 





For villa residence, Wimbledon Park, for Mr. W. Tur- 









0 0 

0 0 

00 

0 0 

Aviss & Son 00 
AION iv csesisscsiesnessecnsttotesenes 00 

For building the National Bank, Charing-cross :— 

Barlow & Rigby..........0... sveeee £10,892 0 O 
DOOMOBO cisccscsscvavecsases Sbbdescuse 10,799 0 0 
SPIO . cinrncunncnasens iachaailon 10,695 0 0 
y 0 0 

0 0 

00 








For house and conservatory at Elmer's End, Penge, 
for Mr. Sigvest. Mr. J. B, Shaw, architect. Quantities 
not supplied :— 

NN REMI. iniienccsncivsunvinecninearcien £817 0 0 
Dover (accepted) ...... eeeeeseeeoeeess 7387 0 0 





For the Red Lion Tavern, Norwich. Mr. T, D. Barry, 
architect. Quantities supplied i 






OE: ceicsvacssckestendvaycn tater petesasetse £345 0 0 
WOO siinseansnssccstntibavecsesnavenseevecases 697 9 0 
Wordingham  .......0......0s006 jie aa? 
Browne & Bailey.. .. 66715 0 
Gilbert (accepted) ..........c0.cceeeees 0 





For 8t. Luke’s School, Hull. Mr. Robert Blenley, 
architect :— 
Stamp ,....... 
Robinson ........ 
BOTrette ......cccccosesescocsscscncscoreesee 
Skinner (accepted)................000 423 0 0 





For alterations to Meleomb Farm, Sussex. Mr. Robert 
Blenley, architect. Part of the materials supplied :— 
Ticehurst (accepted) .............. £ 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











three distinct rooms, the floors of which are ina] = -Mfauly & Rogers oc, 8400 0 0 
beautiful state of preservation. One of the rooms Piper & Wheeler .................04+ 4,240 0 0 
measures 36 feet long by 19} feet wide, and the Passersild .........sesrecseveorsesesnens 4,217 0 0 
design of the pave t ists of a MUNN i ctenencricsenbsvekasacbisiorsvs’ 4,178 0 0 
Sig Pp ment consists Of a vase an Patman & Fotheringham .,........ 4,147 0 0 
flowers, surrounded by a border. The repre- I cov ssaivecaxosencinnatiesees 3,997 0 0 
sentation of a man holding in his hand a hare ee 2 Resse iseONgS OR — : : 
, : - OWIBDG .....c0000crccnecccvscevessooces 5 

or leveret is clearly brought out. In another DI cs cicntcasicetscunasdiiccians 3,978 10 0 


room, not quite so large as the first, is the figure | 
of a youth holding in one hand a bird, and in| 
the other a buck’s horn; while in the third room | Islington and St. Pancras Cemetery, Finchley, Mr. 
a font has been discovered, which leads to the | Allom, architect. Quantities supplied :— 








presumption that the building has been used by Cowden s6...0.ccscessecenises dsensisvesie £1,550 0 0 
the Romans as a place of worship. ‘The work-| Gantt Pn as SS 
men are still actively engaged. PU ass nsscccnsactieiantinanncronsiouss 1,451 0 0 


fuoke Coxsvminc.—T. P. says,—Do any of your readers know of 
an economical way of consuming the smoke of a smithy fire? An 
answer through your columns will oblige. 

A & D—J. L.—C. 8. H.—W. G.—J. B. (dampness and want of 


| air).—C. G, 8, (eeturned).—G, H. 8.—Fair Play.—W. 8.—N. & M.— 
For alterations to the Nonconformist chapel of the | L.— Messrs. G. & Sun.—H B. & B.—B. B.—J. W.—H. M. (too late).— 


E. W.—J. H. (from more quarters than oue).—F. R. W.—Col. F.C. 
(uext week) 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name aud address of the sender ; net uecersarily for publication. 














